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MORE THAN READY. 


THE meetings at Manchester and at Bradford 
in furtherance of the policy of disestablishment 
may be regarded as the earliest echoes of the 
Birmingham Conference. They may have been 
convened under different auspices, but both 
reflected the same spirit. So far as the great 
provincial centres are concerned, evidently 
there is no lack of interest in the question. 
Since it was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons in May, 1871, it has ceased to present the 
form of a controversy, and has assumed that ef 
a political movement. As once it chiefly 
addressed itself to the intellect, so now it 
mainly addresses itself to the will. It has 
taken its place among the-political forces of the 
age, and is already demanding a kind of prac- 
tical response which, whatever it may be, will, 
of necessity, largely modify the relative posi- 
tion of political parties. The time for dis- 
cussing it as a speculative matter of logic is 
gone by. Men are beginning to watch tho 
impression it is making on popular con- 
stituencies. Great public meetings, it must 
be admitted, cannot be relied on as indi- 
cating with certainty what will be the 
result of a Parliamentary election. Under 
the ballot, there is some reason for anticipating 
a closer correspondence than there has been 
previously between the spirit and the decisions 
of popular gatherings, and the register of votes 
at the poll-booth. At any rate, the friends of 
religious equality do not show the least con- 
sciousness of haying been put down. They are 
not only ready to face odds in behalf of their 
principle—they are more than ready.” They 
think they have had discussion enough. They 
pant for action. They would fain storm the 
Redan. They despise the dangers of defeat. 
They have, and are anxious to show, the 
courage of their convictions.” With a little 
more experience, it may be said of them, as the 
Duke of Wellington said of his Peninsular 
troops, They are qualified to go anywhere, 
and to do anything.“ 

Of the Manchester meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall, the reports of the local press corroborate 
those which have reached us from private 
sources. It was, we are informed, a very signi- 
ficant demonstration. If we had no other 


means of judging than those supplied to us by 
the speech of the chairman, Jacob Bright, Esq., 
one of the members for the city, and by the 


manner in which it was received by the 
audience, we should possess ample materials 
for forming a favourable opinion of the spirit 
of the meeting. And Manchester will probably 
speak some day with stern political determina- 
tion, as well as with popular enthusiasm. But of 
the Bradford meeting we can speak from personal 
observation. There is, assuredly, no discourage- 
ment there. The adherents of the policy of 
disestablishment have not allowed large adverse 
majorities in the House of Commons to damp 
their enthusiasm, much less to cow their spirit. 
They assembled in St. George’s Hall, on Thurs- 
day last, in larger numbers than ever before on 
this particular question. They exhibited the 
soberest, and at the same time the profoundest, 
interest in it. They evinced no disposition to 
shrink from any course which the solid progress 
of the movement for religious equality may 
render advisable. They were not troubled with 
apprehensions, either born of their own fears, 
or excited by menaces from without. They 
have fought hard battles. They have borne 
heavy blows. But the sharp discipline they 
have passed through has only served to season, 
and has had no power to depress, them. 
The special feature of these meetings, how- 
ever, to which we desire to invite attention, 
was the eagerness exhibited by each of them to 
drag the question of disestablishment to the 
forefront of the next great electoral battle. 
Whether the floating purpose that the thing 
shall be done in every contest be strategically 
wise, or unwise, we shall not stay to discuss, 
nor do we count it seriously important which- 
ever way it may be\settled, so far at least as 
immediate results will be thereby affected. We 
are quite sure that the Conservatives mean to 
fight upon that line, and that whatever gain 
they can secure to their y by these tactics, 
they will not be induced by any moderation of 
their political opponents to forego. Of course, 
if the least hope could be indulged of winning 
the next general election for the disestablish- 
ment of the English and Scotch Churches, it 
would be a mistake not to venture at almost any 
hazard upon a resolute, aggressive move- 
ment along the whole line—nor is it, as we 
have already intimated, by any means sure 
that the direct product of such a movement 
might not equal, or even exceed, that of a cam- 
paign less audacious in its plan. But there are 
very few men, indeed, qualified to form a fair 
estimate of the probabilities of the case, who 
believe that the question of religious equality, 
as understood by hearty Liberationists, will be 
likely to command an electoral majority 
within another year or two—and, unless that 
estimate be much under the mark, some force 
must be held in reserve with a view to turn 
defeat into victory at the close of the proximate 
Parliament. There is plenty of room to win 
all the practical advantages possible at the 
next general election, without purposely 
and ostentatiously driving over the less 
advanced of our political associates into 
the arms of our foes. On this question, 
they have some claim upon the consideration 
and patience of their more forward companions 
inarms. They may plead, with some show of 
reason, for sufficient time to come up with that 
wing ef the army which has placed itself in the 
van, and which is intent upon doing its best- to 
reap the fruits of its position. Some indulgence, 
we do not doubt, will be extended to them. 
But the attitude taken by the great public 
meetings to which we have referred, was such 


as might well impress a warning upon thosn 
who lag behind. Reasonablo allowance will be 
made for them, but, in critical places and 
moments, they will not be suffered to defer or 
to neutralise decisive action. We shall wait 
a bit for you, if you are coming,” is the true 
interpretation of what the adyanced Liberals 
are addressing to the Moderates by their pro- 
ceedings—‘‘ but if you show no intention of 
overtaking us, we shall march on without 
vou.“ 


THE CHURCH CONGKESS. 


WE can imagine circumstances under which 
meetings like those held last week in Leeds 
might well be a subject for hearty congratula- 
tion, which, if not unmingled with criticism, 
would yet be unrestrained by any suspicion of 
hollowness or feeling of incongruity. That men 
of learning, leisure, and wealth, titled nobles 
and humble spiritual jlabourers, former coun- 
sellors of the throne and great State officers, 
should meet together with thousands of their 
fellow Christians to take counsel for the ex- 
tension of the Divine Kingdom and its deeper 
establishment in human hearts, is an event of 
which we should be the last to deny the interest 
and importance. Take, for instance, the paper 
contributed by the retiring Lord Chancellor, and 
read by his nephew, the Rey. Mr. Wood. There 
is y somethi * and beautiful in tbe 
fact that a man, who to the hig! et judicial dut«s 
adds the cares of a mighty State, should find 
time not only for w too many superfine 
young men regard as the — | of the Sun- 
day-school, but also for though considera- 
tion of possible improvements in this pro- 
eminently Christian institution. We are not 

iven to the worship of titles or official dignities; 

ut we cannot think that the heart of the 
nation can be far wrong while the highest and 
lowliest meet as brothers in the sacred work of 
tending the lambs of Christ’s flock. If all tho 
words uttered last week, so often beautiful and 
true, had been the utterance of a free Christian 
life capable of adapting its external organisa- 
tion to proved necessities, a life independent of 


State bondage, and strong only in the faith 
that worketh by love,” our admiration and 
sympathy might have out-weighed all diffe- 


rences of opinion. But there is another side to 
the picture, and one which it is our imperious 
duty to point out. , 
Think only of the inconsistencies of tho 
whole ition, which no fair speech and no 
liberality of sentiment could hide. One 
3 maintained, amidst much oe. 
that no distinction of Church and State is 
tenable, except that which makes them different 
a of one and the same society. Tho 
whole nation is the State, and the whole nation 
is the Church. What then are we to think of 
the standing rule of the N which 
denied an audience to any one unless he was u 
professed member of the predominant sect? Is 
not this an instance of the patent inconsis- 
tency with which Churchmen, especially of the 
broader school, endeavour to reconcile a spiri- 
tual Catholicity with all the a of a pro- 
tected and exclusive church? Our contem- 
porary, the Spectator, as usual, is delighted 
with the empty and unmeaning verbiage which 
makes us Nonconforming members of the 
National Church.” With much complacency, 
referring to Mr. Walter’s ‘‘really able speech 
on the various false conceptions of Church and 
State,” he reiterates once more the foolish con- 
ceit that in a Christian country Dissenters 
cannot help belonging to both Church and 
State.“ Wuy then should we be excluded 
from taking part in a Church Congress? The 
truth is, such talk is a mere hypocrisy, which 
stands confessed whenever the opportunity 
arises for practically acting it out. So close 
and narrow was the application of the test, that 
when poor Mr. Potter, alarmed at what he con- 
ceived to be Romanising doctrine, rose to speak 
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‘‘as a member of the Protestant Reformed 
Church of England,” the Bishop of Winchester, 
wincing at the sound, demanded to know 
whether Mr. Potter was a member of the 
Church of England. Mr. Potter, we presume, 
at least if we may judge by his name, showed 
no token of being an alien to the Commonwealth 
of England.” But a Protestant reformer, it 
would appear, is, in the of the Bishop of 
Winchester, very likely to out an alien to 
the Commonwealth of Israel. When such is 
the rule, and — the 72 of Church Con- 
gresses, no superfluity of charity shall prevent 
our — 4 — talk about the 
identi of Church and State as sheer and un- 
mitigated ‘‘ Bunkum.” | . 

in, let us remember certain obvious and 
most vital — 1 — the nation, of — 
religious is Episcopalian sect presumes 
consider itself the em ent. No pulation 
in the world has faced the future with wiser or 
more candid daring. That the English race is 
conservative is most true; conservative of all 
the —— treasures of experience, and of all 
the vital forces of the past. But no people 
have been more intolerant of a fixity of form 
which would obscure the wider outlook of a 


larger knowledge, or cramp the growing ener- 
1 life. Since the passing of the 
ill which first brought the whole 

nation to the front, we may add that no popula- 
tion has been more impatient of professions 
without reality, or of pretences which can only 
tify blind prejudice. The records of legis- 

ion for the fast forty years are the story of a 
continuous effort to ada t the forms of the 


national life to the development of the freer 
ies of the future. But when we turn to 


en 
the 


For what says the - 
Salisbury amid cheers, and renewed 
again reiterated ? ‘‘* We have 
a set of formularies which for all practical pur- 
may take as un 
are. he State cannot chan 
without the consent of the Oh 

Church, you may depend upon it, is much too 


divided ever to consent to c them.” And 
20, in the opinion of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and not leas in the opinion of his applauders, 


the religious life of a race politically the most 
rogressive on the face of the earth, is held fast 
N A decreed, not * — 1* 

postles, no any inspired authority, but by 
the priestly flatterers of an ancient despotism, 
and by some of the most slavish Parliaments 
that have disgraced our constitutional history. 
To no purpose shall we be told that the formu- 
laries are of no consequence; that the life of 
the Ohurch develops itself in spite of them. 
When wo remember the Divine truths which 
these formularies are su solemnly to set 
forth; when we call to mind the awful 
sanctions to which they appeal ; and when 
wo learn that scope is to found for the 
boasted intell progress of the times, by 
* nibbling ingenuity with which discordant 

hursh sects can creep through the holes they 
w in sacred intended to bind them 
t for ever; we are shocked at the indifference 
to God's great gift of speech abused which 
men, whom we would fain reverence 
and to co te themselves on the 
licence which they call liberty. No; the legiti- 
mate and healthfyl deyelopment of the national 
religious life by means of an Established 
Church has come to a dead lock. The reduction 
to legal fictions of forms which are su to 
profess loyalty to truth is indeed a e. The 
release of young consciences from any foolish 
scruples about the sacredness of words is but 
too easily accompli by the example of inured 
veterans. But “Broad ” Churchmen suppose 
that this is a process which can long be en- 
dured by the conscience of the nation, they do 
foul wrong to that national spiritual life which 
they presume to represent. If, as Lord Salis- 
bury would seem to hint, the only alternative 
lies between a continuance of this demoralisa- 
tion and the disin ion of a Church only held 
together by its 1 position, we have too much 
faith in the Christianity of our country to doubt 
what the issue must be. 


Under the pressure upon our columns this 
week, we are unable to notice many suggestive 
features which characterised the sittings of the 
Con In the discussion on The Relation 
of the Church to the State and to Noncon- 
formists, we cannot fail to notice that the 
latter branch of the subject received but scant 
attention. Mr. Samuel Morley was indeed 
twice alluded to with gratitude as a dis- 
tinguished Nonconformist who yearned for 
Christian union.” Colonel Akroyd dwelt with 
satisfaction upon the memory that his own 


father, though a Dissenter, willingly accepted 
the office of churchwarden of the old parish 
church in Halifax, and had faithfully at- 
tended its services. The Roman Catholics, 
we find, were exonerated by Mr. Walter from 
the reproach of Dissent; and Sir John Paking- 
ton expressed a desire to ‘‘ regard his Noncon- 
formist brethren with respect and gratitude,” 
and when we have said this, we have really 
said all that the Church Con had to offer 
on what its members must have felt in their 
hearts to be for them the burning question 
of the day. Do they for one moment think that 
amiable platitudes like these are likely to hel 
the solution of State-Church perplexities 
Are men who actually provide considerably 
more than half of the means for worship exist- 
ing in England and Wales, while they see 
national property devoted to the objects of a 
single sect, to be bowed out of controve by 
feeble compliments of respect and gratitude ?” 
Why did not some one get up, and grappling 
with the actual facts, explain how it can be 
consistent with candour or common-sense to 
treat a minority of God’s worshippers as the 
one only Church of the land ? 

The Bishop of Winchester spoke words of 
warmth and eloquence on the death of Bishop 
Gray. He enla with earnestness on the 
reflux of spiritual energy which rewards the 
sacrifices involved in missionary enterprise. 
He magnified the virtues of martyrdom—when 
it was practised in distant lands. But he 
seemed to have no sense of the satire he was 
uttering on the deadening influences of State 
re and stately luxury at home. Whether 

ishop Gray was right or wrong in the special 
course of action which doubtless roused the 
rr enthusiasm, it is not for us to decide. 

ut of one thing we are certain; that the 
Bishop of Winchester will have no chance of 
imitating him, except on condition of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment. The vivifying 
influences of the missionary spirit may be felt 
always by Free Churches which live on the 
volun sacrifices of their members. And 
though the Bishop of Winchester may not 
know it, there is a martyrdom possible at home, 
in valiant unprotected conflict against prejudice 
and sin, an heroic joy denied to all ministers of 
truth, except just in so far as they are excluded 
from the alluring but enslaving sweets of State 
patronage and control. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tue autumnal session of the Baptist Union at 
Manchester has been attended in very large numbers 
and some extremely important questions have been 
discussed. As the leaders in modern missionary 
enterprise, and as the first Protestant missionaries 
to India, it was natural that missionary prospects 
in India should occupy a prominent place at such a 
meeting. Dr. Underhill read an extremely able 
paper on this subjéct, the principles of which, as 
will readily be seen, are applicable to all missionary 
enterprise. His vindication of the success of Chris- 
tian missions was triumphant. We think, how- 
ever, that in referring to home difficulties Dr. 
Underhill expressed himself perhaps a little too 
strongly when he said that the daily press of this 
country was ‘‘ decidedly unfavourable to missionary 
enterprise.” He added, No daily paper cares to 
insert in its columns anything of spiritual interest 
to the Church of God.” This is not altogether 
correct, but it is extremely suggestive that so many 
columns of our daily contemporaries should be occu- 
pied with sporting news and so few with anything 
relating to religion. The discussion which followed 
Dr. Underhill’s paper, and the public missionary 
meeting were encouraging. Those who evidently 
knew most of the subject had the most confidence 
and the most faith, as, in proportion to our know- 
ledge, we all have. The soil is breaking up, but, 
as Dr. Underhill said, it has been hardening for 
centuries, and cannot be broken up in a day. 
Why, we should say that, taking everything into 
consideration, the Gospel has had, as it is, propor- 
tionately more success in India than it has had in 
England, notwithstanding that we have had two 
State Churches, a Roman Catholic, and a Protestant 
to help it.” 

But we are somewhat ahead of time, and have 
almost forgotten the opening address of Dr. Thomas, 
of Pontypool, one of whose chief subjects—a 
welcome one—was the influence of the Union in 
softening down internal asperities, as well as in 
conciliating public opinion. Dr. Angus’s state- 
ments regarding the progress made by the denomi- 
nations were remarkable ; but, taking a leap to the 
later proceedings, it would seem, from Mr. 
Spurgeon’s speech, that, in common with the 
Wesleyan body, the progress of the denomination 
has received a temporary check. It is impossible, 


| however, to argue from the late experience of 


a year or two. Cycles are the only standards of 
measurement. 

On ecclesiastical questions generally the Baptists 
are invariably in advance of other denominations, 
Hence the debate, preceded by the remarkable 
speech of Mr. Kirtland, on Irish education, and, 
what we are especially glad to see, the appointment 
of a deputation to the Prime Minister upon the 
subject. The discussion on Arbitration, as a 
mode of settling all denominational difficulties, gave 
rise, as was expected, to a debate in which con- 
siderable differences of opinion were expressed. It 
is, at first sight, a difficult subject ; but have not 
the Society of Friends already solved it, and solved 
it satisfactorily? Mr. Stevel’s paper on education 
was what might have been expected from a veteran 
who, for some forty years, has been fighting the 
voluntary battle upon this question. We are glad 
to see, after this, the testimony of the American 
deputation regarding the sympathy of the Baptists 
of America with the effortsof Anti-State-Churchmen 
in this country. 

One is always inclined to ask, with regard to these 
meetings, as indeed, with regard to all that is read 
or done, what is, or what seems to be, the practical 
effect? No one can read the proceedings of the Bap- 
tist Union and hesitate for an answer. We have 
given to usa stimulus—an enlightened stimulus— 
to missionary enterprise ; we have a direct effort 
made in the direction of internal harmony; we 
have a broad principle laid down in regard to the 
relation of the State to religious education, and 
practical action taken, and, in our own enterprise 
as Nonconformists, we have a gratifying expression 
of sympathy from those whose sympathies, above 
all others, we most value. This, as it strikes us, 
is, as regards public affairs, the practical outcome of 
the recent meeting. 

We are not able to discuss, in detail, the pro- 
ceedings of the Congregational Union, which met 
yesterday at Nottingham, the Chairman’s address 
only, up to the time of our writing, having reached 
us. Dr. Kennedy’s address was of an elaborate 
character, characterised by scholarship of matter, 
breadth of treatment, and culture of style. Dr. 
Kennedy was especially happy and novel in his 
remarks on the Constitutional Character of English 
Nonconformity ; his treatment of the State-Church 
question was fresh and bold; his criticism on the 
Bennett judgment striking; and his vindica- 
tion of the Catholicity of Congregationalism 
extremely effective. But Dr. Kennedy made one 
slip at which we are surprised. He referred to the 
Congregationalists of New England as persecutors. 
Does he not know that it was not the Congre- 
gationalists, but the ‘‘ Puritans,” who were the 
persecutors? This matter has long ago been 
explained, and we should have thought that the 
explanation would at least have penetrated the 
study of the Bishop of Stepney. 

By-the-bye, recurring to the education question, 
once more brought to the front at the Baptist Union, 
and to be a characteristic feature of the proceed- 
ings at the Congregational Union, we lately hit 
upon a passage—and there are scores of such if one 
chose to hunt them up—which shows that the posi- 
tion taken by the Nonconformists at the present 
time is not a new one, but was long ago anticipated. 
In an article in the Felectic Review for 1851, on 

„Rival Educational Prospects,” and dealing with 
the plans of the National Public School Association 
and the Secular Educational Association, we find 
this passage regarding what was then known as 
Canon Richson’s scheme, which did not differ much 
from that recently adopted: 

Of course, no of Dissen 
the voluntary beser aed giving any ace tay = Mag 
tion in its schools, d receive money for them from 
the borough ed to pay a 
new rate far more o 
to contribute to the 


be in the highest degree unjust end oppressive, It 
would tax them against their consciences, and at the same 
time destroy their schools ; and the only alternative would 
be one far more malignant. So certain are these effects, 
that, if the objects of the authors of this bill had been 
to punish the Dissenters, or to drive them from their 
— — a deeper or more effectual scheme could not 
avs been devised for the purpose. 

A friend, writing from Stratford-on-Avon, sends 
to us the following letters apropos to an invitation 
to dinner recently sent by the Mayor to two High- 
Church clergymen in the neighbourhood :— 

Wilmeote, Oct, 3, 1872. 

Mr. Mayor,—We beg to thank you for your very kind 
invitation to dinner at the Town Hall on the 16th inst. 
We trust, however, that you will not think it a liberty 
if, before accepting the invitation, we venture to inquire 
whether the “ ministers of all denominations” will be 
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uded in the same toast with the bishop and clergy. 
e make this inquiry because we understand that this 
has been the ous custom.—We remain, Mr. Mayor, 
yours very faithfully, 
2 W. Dover. 
E. Lown. 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Stratford. 


, Wilmeote, Oct. 7, 1872. 
Mr. Mayor,—-With many thanks for your courteous 
reply we much regret that we are enable to accept the 
in —We remain, Mr. Mayor, yours ver Seve 
J. W. Dover. 


H. E. Lows. 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Stratford. 
So the two clergymen preferred to dine alone 
rather than wish the good health of any Dissenter. 
Can Dissent be encroaching upon them ? 


THE WORK OF THE LEEDS CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


It has not been possible even for the daily 
journals to do what may be considered justice to 
the lengthy proceedings of the Church Congress at 
Leeds. We shall not, ourselves, attempt anything 
in the nature of a report of what has been said ; 
but it may, we think, be both of service and of 
interest to review, in a slight outline, some of the 
principal features of the proceedings. 

Judging from the statements made in various 
journals, it appears probable that this Congress was 
the largest assembly of its kind. It was certainly. 
the best representation of the Church in all its 
parties, although the Broad-Church element did not 
appear to be very conspicuous. It commenced with 
what is said to have been a rather imposing pro- 
cession of clergy and laity from the hall of the 
Church Institute to the parish church. This pro- 
cession was headed by a section of the Corporation, 
led by the Mayor, who is a Baptist. The Mayor 
had endeavoured to obtain the consent of the Cor- 
poration as such to joining the procession, but, 
failing in this, went himself with those who agreed 
with him in his peculiar action. 

A sermon from the Archbishop of Armagh, in 
which the blessing and the certainty of Christian 
union were eloquently dwelt upon, and the Bishop 
of Ripon, as chairman of the Congress, gave the 
inaugural address, the leading topics of which were 
Church progress, Church zeal, Church usefulness, 
and Church comprehensivenees. The bishop de- 
clared that a national Church must be a national 
blessing, and that it must be necessarily compre- 
hensive—the last a point not usual to be touched 
upon by a leader of the Evangelical party. At the 
commencement of these Congresses, it will be re- 
membered, the Evangelicals, as a body, abstained 
from them. Finding, however, that the Congresses 
were successful without them, and that they were 
losing public influence by keeping away, they have 
now thrown in their lot with others ; and, certainly, 
their presence in good numbers this year added 
largely to the interest of the discussions. This, 
however, is why Bishop Bickersteth touched on 
comprehensiveness. 

There was no logical order in the arrangement of 
subjects to be discussed; they seemed to come 
almost haphazard and anyhow, principles and 
practices, laws and habits following each other, or 
not following each other, higgledy-piggledy. The 
discussions began on the parochial system. The 
very fuct that any such subject as this is brought 
up indicates a consciousness that something is amiss, 
and even suggests the question whether the system 
could not be reformed out of existence altogether. 
Canon Fremantle began by expressing his thank- 
fulness for parochial missions and urging more 
individual labour. This struck us as having a ten- 
dency in the Methodist direction. Mr. Salt, M.P., 
while defending the parochial system as a whole, 
acknowledged that it had broken down in the large 
towns. He attacked the autocratic power of in- 
cumbents and urged a reform in patronage and in 
clerical discipline. He spoke plainly, and what he said 
was notalways liked. It was evident, at once, that 
there was a strong Conservative element in the 
Congress. Canon Hoare, however, acknowledged 
that the parochial system was often breaking down. 
Mr. Maclagan earnestly urged the extension of 
parochial missions. Mr. Beresford Hope wanted to 
supplement it by a congregational system. Home 
visiting, catechetical classes, ‘‘ retreats,” and local 
preaching, down to ‘‘suppers of roast beef for 
working men,” were afterwards suggested, regard- 
ing which it may be said that, if an incumbent 
should adopt all these, he will have enough to do. 
The outcome of all that was said was that things 
were not in a satisfactory condition. 

Connected with this subject came lay oo- opera- 
tion, The burden of the whole of this discussion 
was the necessity of getting more lay help, but 


~*~ 


with certain restrictions—as must be the case in a 
Church that holds to apostolical succession. Thus, 
Mr. Wood denied the right of the laity to sit in a 
Church synod. But we are come to Mr. Wood 
before passing Dr. Nolan, who, although it had 
nothing to do with his subject, relieved himself of 
his feelings regarding the Irish Church in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Oh ! bloodiest picture in the Book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a gengrous friend, or pitying foe. 

The same enemies are whetting their swords 
against ourselves also.” This was the first reference 
to the Establishment question, which Mr. Wood 
followed up by advising the organisation of the 
laity in view of the contingency of the Church being 
‘deprived of the support of the temporal power.” 
Lay readers and lay helpers of all kinds were ad- 
vocated by Mr. Robinson; Mr. Powell, M.P., 
bore emphatic testimony to lay work in the United 
States, and referred to the noble example set 
them by the Nonconformists.” The discussion 
kept on this line, every one calling for more 
help. Mr. Cadman said that— 


He was old enough to remember a time when if a lay- 
man undertook, even under the direction of the clergy- 
man, to deliver cottage lectures, in some widely-scattered 
hamlet of the parish, he was supposed by orthodox 
clergymen to be either a Dissenter or in a fair way of 
becoming one, and when there were cases in which 
young men who were candidates for holy orders were 
warned that if they engaged in such work the bishop 
might refuse to consecrate them. 


The prominence of the High-Church element in 
the Congress was clearly exhibited towards the 
close of this debate, when Mr. Billing, of Louth, 
who, after suggesting that Church people should do 
what he found Dissenters did—plant a chapel not 
merely in every parish, but in every hamlet— 
said, as has has been said in these columns— 

He knew of country parishes in which the l was 
never preached ty any minister of the Church in its, 
— and simplicity—parishes where he knew the 
priest did not hesitate to say toa sick man whom 

e found reading the Bible, Take that Bible away 
What right have you to read that without a priest“ 
(“" Question,” Hear, hear,” No, no,” Shame, 

False, Ves, yes, and prolonged interruption. ) 
Here was something like a row” —it was row the 
first, but we refrain from copying all its details. 
Decidedly, however, there are discordant elements 
in the Congress, and some want of forbearance and 
toleration. 

There was a discussion on Church architecture 
this evening, which we pass by, to notice, first of 
all, a debate on Christianity, Science, and Civilisa- 
tion, which was sustained with great ability and 
breadth, and perhaps exhibited the intellectual 
character of the clergy to greater advantage than 
any other debate. It was satisfactory to find that 
they have made some progress also, for not one 
speaker expressed his fear that the advance of 
science would endanger the adyance of Christianity. 
Do they not see that it must aid it? All, however, 
did not seem to see this. The subject of preaching 
was discussed in one of the sections on Wednesday, 
both by laymen and clergymen, with great freedom. 
The tendency was in favour of shorter sermons, and 
as one person said, no padding” ; but the variety 
of suggestions, with, of course, anecdotal illustra- 
tions, was very considerable. Yet scarcely a mem- 
ber spoke who did not refer to the end of preaching. 
One layman, Mr. Cropper, referred to the use of 
pictures for illustrations, and another severely con- 
demned the use of lithographed sermons, but the 
testimony of the Congress seemed to be that this 
was very rare. Perhaps it is, but they pay to 
advertise notwithstanding. However, the general 
tone of this discussion was, if free, equally reverent, 
and no sentiments seemed to excite such heartfelt 
responses as those harmonising with one from the 
Dean of Ripon :—-‘‘ The first, the highest, the most 
indispensable qualification for a Christian preacher 
was his own habitual communion with God.”’ 

The discussion on Church and State, on Wednes- 
day, excited great interest, and was, on the whole, 
well sustained, although it lacked life, and the 
variety arising from opposing opinions, for the Con- 
gress seemed to be unanimous in thinking that it 
was still desirous to sustain that connection. We 
thought, in fact, in reading this debate, of a remark 
made by a speaker upon another question—that 
such wonderful unanimity was ominous of no good 
to the Establishment. Col. Akroyd’s paper is 
reported to have been an able one. He traced the 
connection between the Church and State in Eng- 
land, showing how they were bound up” together 
—which we have known too well—he condemned 
the Liberation Society in the strongest language, 
and he warned his audience against the advent of 
„another Cromwell.” Prebendary Sadler defended 
the union on Scriptural and rational grounds ; Mr. 
Cross repeated the pious-ancestor theory, touched 
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| on patronage, asked whether Churchmen had no: 


done something to drive these people” out 
of the Church, and whether there had been 
no bigotry, intolerance, or lack of duty? 
Finally, Mr. Cross recommended the Church 
to “‘go on and never mind the Nonconformists.” 
Mr. Walter mainly dilated on the meaning of the 
words Church and State, holding to Hooker’s 
theory and not to Warburton’s, repeated by Mr. 
Haweis ; Mr. Bardsley warned people that disen- 3 
dowment must accompany disestablishment ; the 
Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham said, that in 
England the Church was anterior to and had 
founded the State ; which Lord Houghton did not 
seem to believe. But Lord Houghton denied the 
right of Dissenters to interfere in the question, for 
„they had left the Church and set up corporate 
bodies of their own.” A Welsh clergyman, Mr. 
Edwards, of Carnarvon, paid a compliment to the 
character of Welsh Dissent, but Ae held that Non- 
conformists violated the Divine law in celebrating 
the Eucharist, a declaration which elicited loud 
cheers and loud shouts of No, no,” as well. When 
the same gentleman recommended that ‘‘a con- 
ciliatory attitude should be adopted towards their 
Dissenting brethren in social life,” he had to sit 
down in what is described as ‘‘ derisive laughter. 
Sir John Pakington then rose, and referring to the 
disestablishment motion in Parliament, expressly 
asked the meeting to give it as their unanimous 
voice, ‘‘almost, if not quite,” that it was not ready 
to give any consent to such a dangerous experiment. 
He referred, however, to the great religious ser- 
vices of Dissenters just as some future statesman 
will refer to their great services in this as well as 
in other questions, and then the debate practically 
came to an end. There was nothing new in it, and 
nothing, as far as we can judge from reports we 
have seen, worth any other remark than we have 
made. 

But the subject did not finally drop here. 
The reform of Convocation, cathedrals, and other 
reforming subjects came up that evening, when 
most persons had something to say in favour of 
things not remaining as they are. With regard to 
Convocation, the suggestion of the infusion of the 
lay element, so strongly advocated by Canon Ryle, 
was pretty favourably received, but not with 
unanimity, for Archdeacon Bickersteth gave it as 
his opinion that that would bring about a separa- 
tion of Church and State, while Canon Barry 
thought Church reform would prevent disestablish- 
ment. There were also many expressions in favour 
of Churchmen electing their own bishops. ‘‘ Doo- 
trine and Ritual” brought out on Thursday, as it 
would be sure to do, some very opposing opinions, 
but the discussion was, on the whole, conducted 
with moderation, the exception being an exception. 
When a cheer was wanted, on either side, it could 
always be got by referring to the Prayer-book. 
Tremendous, however, were the cheers when the 
Ritualists declared that they would adhere to their 
rights. Any one who declared himself to be a 
member of the Church Association found that that 
body was not popular in the Congress. Denuncia- 
tion of Roman Catholics in the Church at last 
brought down the storm, and a storm it was—too 
much for the Bishop of Winchester, who interfered 
and was substantially put down. In the course of 
this discussion the Rev. Malcolm M ‘Coll expressed 
his opinion that the Church as an Establishment 
was never stronger than at present, that no assault 
from without could shake it, and that ‘‘ the assaults 
of the Liberation Society were but as the dash of a 
summer sea upon a rock.” A.short time ago Mr. 
M ‘Coll hinted at leaving the protection of this rock, 
if not of embarking upon the ‘‘ summer sea.” 

With the exception of a working men’s public 
meeting, which was religious in tone, and where 
the Establishment as, such, was kept out of sight, 
the main interest of the Leeds Congress had now 
culminated. There were discussions on Daughter 
Churches, on Church Music, and on the Universities, 
but no particular point was made. The last im- 
portant discussion was on the Church in Wales, 
which some said was in a brighter and more pros- 
perous state than ever, while others emphatically 
denied the accuracy of any such statements. The 
others are correct. 


Taken as a whole, the proceedings of the Con- 
gress have been conducted with moderation and 
ability. There appears to have been, we think, a 
larger infusion of spiritual life in it than has been 
usual at such meetings. Less was said of the 
Church and more of Christianity ; leas about privi- 
iges, and more about duties. The discussions on 
Church Reform were frank, and no doubt many 
clergymen will go back to their parsonages not 
merely with new ideas but with an impetus to a 
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higher life. So we believe, and none will welcome, 
for all purposes, the exhibition of the fruit of such 
life more devoutly and sincerely than the Noncon- 
formists. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


_ MEETING AT BRADFORD. 

On Thursday evening a meeting of the friends of 
religious equality was held in St. George's Hall, 
‘Bradford. The vast building was filled with a 

and enthusiastic audience, amongst whom 


E. A. Briggs, Mr. W. 

Mr. J. Wilcock, the Mayor of Halifax 
J. D. Hutchinson), Ke. When Mr. Miall 
to the orchestra, accompanied by his 
friends, he was received with several hearty rounds 

applause, 

The CHAIRMAN, who was warmly received, said 

they were there that evening in response to the 

challenge thrown out by Mr. Gladstone that they 

must educate and convert the nation before they 

asked Parliament to adopt the principle of religious 

equality. (Cheers) That challenge was accepted, 

and they intended to convert the whole nation to 
the principles they advocated. (Cheers.) They 

were not the only persons who were doing it. 

(Hear, hear.) The meetings now being held in 

Leeds were doing quite as much as they could pos- 

(Cheers.) Public opinion was ripening 
on the question, and they did not think that their 
leaders had undertaken it before its time. (Cheers. ) 

There must be no going back on the part of the 
Government. (Cheers.) They would not be satis- 

fied until they had a really national system of edu- 
eation, and it would be their endeavour to obtain 
an immediate amendment of the Education Act. 

(Cheers.) After further alluding to the question of 
raligious ec tglity, he concluded by hoping that the 
time would come when Churchmen and Dissenters 
@ould stand side by side and do God's work in the 
world. (Cheers. ) 

„E. Tuomas read a lengthy report of the 


engt 
Commi in which it was shown 
eavour had been made, and success- 


parent society, its publica- 
extensively distributed 2 —— 
society in the past year was 5,460/., 
diture 5,760/., towards which sum 


apology from Mr. J. Candlish, M.P., 
that hetcould not be present, owing to 


was called upon to move the first 
follows: 


— of inhabitants of Bradford expresses 
* t feels that one of the members for 


has given ; 
that it was asked, what did the 
rs want? The form of objection the Dis- 
had to meet with was this, What have 
of in reference to the Established 
not been a deal of 


expended upon you Dissenters? Have 
been — Anes the days of William 
D They were asked what they wanted 
Test and Corporation Acts had been 
since 1 — heey Beg. 5 — 
inde orowning justice at 

d: 71 Well, the 2 
va? 5 y had done 


427 
5 


6 
‘ 


* 
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Mr. JosEPH FAWELL, in rg Ag motion, 
said he most heartily wi iri 
and the sentiment expressed by the resolution ; 
and that henge ond unanimous meeting convinced 
him ord also expressed its 


‘a 


N thised with and were resol ved 
to support * orts of their junior member in 

this question upon the House of Commons. 
As an vidual he (the speaker) felt proud of the 


— — 


spirit with which Mr. Miall had introduced this 
question in the House of Commons in the last two 
sessions. (Hear, hear.) He had shown clearly and 

distinctly that he acted upon principle in 

his motion forward, and that this was the 

rinciple of justice to all (Hear, hear,” and cheers,) 
He was sure that Mr. Miall would return from that 
ing to the House of Commons with renewed 

, and confirmed in his pu of 


applause. ) 
The Cnamuax then put the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, and amid enthusiastic cheering. 
Mr. Mix, on rising to was greeted with 
immense enthusiasm—the whole audience rising and 
cheering him for some time. He said :—Mr. Chair- 
. man, es, and . ;I shall go * 
strengthened—(applause)—an supported y the 
voice of this —— meeting. (Renewed 
applause.) Oftentimes I have been depressed in 
spirit, partly owing to physical indisposition, but I 
have never —— in my faith—(applause)—in the 
principles—the great principles —that I have held 
up to you before rl — — have a te * 
templated the ibility of any deviation from the 
t object which l have in view. Yes, however 
requently I have felt, when I have been called upon 
to come down to this constituency of mine, of whom 
I am prond, and of whom I frequently boast in the 
House of r I stand as 
it were trembling in the face of that summons— 
trembling and shivering lest I should not discharge 
adeq y the responsibility imposed upon me— 
I feel, nevertheless, that after the plunge has been 
made (Hear, hear) - and after I am before a Bradford 
audience, I can gather sufficient strength and courage 
to do any poli duty that has devolved upon me ; 
and if I ta it will not be for want of fidelity, and 
I hope not for want of courage, but simply for want 
of ability. (Renewed cheers.) I was going to apolo- 
gise for being here at this meeting, knowing that 
this is but a meeting of the friends of a certain cause 
entrusted to me to advocate. I would fain have met 
with my constituents this evening and addressed 
them not only upon this topic but upon others, but 
arrangements have been made that I shall do so at 
no distant time. (Much cheering.) And I can 
assure you that I look forward to that meeting 
with something like pleasurable anticipation. 
There is, however, no occasion, after what has 
taken place to-night, that I should proffer any 
apology for standing upon this platform—(H ear, hear) 
—even if I had not been invited by the committee 
of the branch of the Liberation Society in this town, 
and if you had not given mea hearty and enthu- 
siastic weloome. There are multitudes of incidents 
to whieh I might refer as justifying me in putting the 
question which I represent in she Rouse ot Commncha 
before a Bradford audience. (Hear, hear.) Why, this 
e of the times. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) You cannot move anywhere without 
meeting it. It has already engaged the thoughts 
of an assemblage not far from us in a neighbouring 
town. We have it in the primary charges of the 
mata eg of Canterbury ; we have it in the speech 
made by the Bishop of Peterborough to his diocesan 
synod ; we have it in almost all addresses that 
are being made by members of Parliament to their 
constituents, It fills the air just as snowflakes fill 
the air in a winter storm. e cannot escape it. 
Statesmen may wish to put aside, but it will not be 
put aside. (Applause.) If my friends who support 
me were to remain silent on it, the very stones if 
I may say so- would speak out upon this—the ques- 
tion ot the age. It is not simply in this country, it is 
in all The voice is making itself heard among 
all those who are anxiously endeavouring toascertain 
what is the true relation between the civil power and 
religious institutions. Whilst this is the case, I need 
not, therefore, make any apology for replying to the 
resolution which has been brought before you, and 
the manner in which that resolution has been received. 


I thank you — for the su you have minis- 
tered to me to-night. I can well bear all the taunts 
that are being thrown out against me by those who 


wish to trample under foot the principles that I uphold 
and advocate, whilst I have such testimony to the 
whole nation of the depth of the interest felt in this 
question, as expressed by this meeting, and by the 
mode in which it has carried the resolution submitted 
to it. Now it would be absurd in me to endeavour 
to expound or argue the different branches of the 
resolution which I eae to submit to the 
House of Commons as as I can next session. I 
shallspeak on oneortwotopicsat most, and these Iwill 
deal with as briefly emphatically as I can. 
Well, our opponents, represen I think, y 
by the London Times, partly bythe Saturday Review, 
and echoed by the Conservative Press throughout 
the country, tell me that whatever may be the force 
of my reasoning, whatever may be the deur of 
the object I propose to have before me, they cannot 
for their life make out where it is or whence it is 
that the zeal which I am showing in this question 
can have originated. (Laughter.) ‘‘ Where is the 
grievance,” they say, that is now left to you Non- 
conformists ? hy not let our Church alone? 
(Laughter.) Why interfere when you could not be 
freer than you are? You have fall scope for the 
formation of your own 4 — opinions and senti- 
ments. You can give the freest expression to them 
that the ability with which Heaven may have fur- 
nished you will enable you to do. You can subscribe 
to your chapels, (Laughter.) In fact, there is nothing 
which Churchmen can do which you are not 
enabled by the law to do likewise.” ell now, my 
answer to all that might be an enumerations of some 


of the disadvantages to which we Dissenters are 


ee i 


this great question forward. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
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subject in consequence of the maintenance of Church 
Establishments, But I won't do it. I won’t go 
upon any grievance to the Nonconformists nor 
furnish the adversaries of our cause with a reason 
for saying that we are agitating this principle and 
this cause in a sectarian and exclusive spirit. I 
have no grievance of which to complain as a Dis- 
senter that I will urge upon a platform like this. 
But I will say this, that I have 4 = of a 

ie vance, an injury, a wrong infli upon the 
sation at large. (Cheers.} I won’t be dumb whilst 
my country is under an oppressive weight that pre- 
vents the free and full exercise of her religious 


thoughts and opinions. I plead for and 
and toe Scotland—happily I need not plead for 


Treland or for the colonies. 


plead for religion, for the Christian religion in 
which I have faith, and in the vital elasticity of 
which I place my confidence for renovating the hee 
of society. I think that this establishment system 
does wrong, not to me merely, but to all those who 
are favoured by it and those who are not favoured 
by it—those who are taken out of the ordinary 
class and are petted and indulged and lifted 
into a position in which their vanity or their 
pride may be gratified, and those who have to walk 
softly most of their days, humble themselves before 
the Church, and speak with bated breath and 
2 humbleness. Applause.) I speak for 
all of them, and I say that this system warps the 
intellectual ‘udgment of even cultivated society, and 
I see that truth—the truth of the fact reflected in 
the organs both of the daily and weekly press to a 
certain extent. I see it in the social discord which 
is created in almost every sh in the kingdom; [ 
see it in the divisions which prevail wherever we 
want union for the accomplishment of great social 
ende. (Hear, hear.) It is intruding itself into all 
the efforts that are being made for the advancement 
of the intereste—the material interests of the 
man. (Hear, hear.) We cannot get rid of 
it, go where we will. With a clergy lifted up into 
something like supremacy—social supremacy — 
throughout the „it is impossible that the ordi- 
nary machinery of philanthropy, benevelence, and 
justice can on withont being in every a 
way cramped and fettered. There is a — raise! 
at our expense because we make so much of this, 
which is called ‘‘sentimental grievance.” Those 
may laugh who win—(Hear, hear,)—and those will 


probably laugh who feel that they are enjoying all 
the fruits of a system in itself ob e:ted to by half 
the people of the country; but it is no laughing 
matter to the nation at | nor is it a laughing 
matter to the interests of the Church. He who 
gave to us the knowledge, the inspiration, the 
motives of true devotior—he who makes his 
appeal to our reason that we will take our religion 
at His hands and t it as it is, has laid upon us 
all the 4 von to guard it j the encroach- 
ments of those who will stand between our souls 
and Him—(applause)—and interpose their sacer- 
dotal interference. = I * is of the 
prospects that we have before us for the -— 
and it furnishes a motive why we — labour 
in season and out of season for the accomplish- 
ment) of the end. Iam told that this would con- 
tinue even if the Church were disestablished or 
disendowed. Beitso. It would not then be upon 
our responsibility. We should not participate 
in what we rd as a calamity if not a 
crime; we could wash our hands of it by pro- 
claiming the opposite truth and sustaining our 
religious liberty of action. But we most of us believe 
that if you take away the substratum of the 
endowments which are made over by law to the 
enjoyment of one icalar Church and apply them 
to purposes in which the whole nation can share you 
take away one of the main bases upon which 
Priestism has rested itself in all generations. 
(Cheers.) No doubt you will interfere in some 
measure with that favourite idea of society ia the 
present day that localises ‘‘cultivated gentle- 
men” in every parish in the kingdom. (Laughter. ) 
I shall not question the reality of that description. 
There may be a cultivated gentleman in every clergy- 
man, as I believe generally is the case with every 
medical man. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and much laughter, ) 
There is usually a medical man in each 
— laughter) —but it is not found necessary to 
ound an endowment for every such medical man in 
order that he may claim to administer his medicine: 
and his remedies to those who do not believe in the 

(Great and laughter.) Those 
cultivated gen however, might surely be 
sustained in every vi and sustained by public 
money, because they are cultivated gentlemen, 


and for no other reason. (Laughter.) There is 
no neosssity that they should be entrusted with the 
cure of because they are cultivated en. 


(‘*Hear, hear,” and laughter.) It is not generally 
believed to be a reason why spiritual responsibility 
should be taken away from each individual, as God 
has imposed it upon individuals, merely for the 
purpose of having cultivated gentlemen in all our 

( hter.) And what has come of it? 
(Hear, hear.) Has religion been benefited to any 
large extent—(‘‘ No, no) —and if benefited is it not 
bY the Christianity that * ＋ to be in the minds 
of those clergymen and in their proceedings, and not 
by the system which establishes and endows the 
Church to which they belong? (Hear, hear.) Look 
at our rural districts. I do not see that civilisation 
is carried to any high pitch in thosedistricts. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear, laughter, and cheers.) I must say that the 
agricultural labourer is very much to be pitied, and 
ought to be helped tothe utmost of our power—(Hear, 
hear)—but Ido not see proof of the religious effect pro- 
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duced by locating a cultivated gentleman in eve 
sh. (Laughter and + covey So far as I — 
udge, the hearts of these men who still remain in 
poverty and ignorance, and who are tually 
sustaining great privation in order that they roduce 
by cultivation the fruits of the soil for others to 
enjoy, I do not see that there is any great proof that 
they have largely benefited by this system ; and 
whenever they can talk—whenever they can get 
together and expose to the world the secret spri 

of their wrongs, they do not solace themselves wit 
the notion that A after age they have been attended 
to by cultiva gentlemen— ( Hear, hear, and 
laughter) —and yet are no better than they were. 
(Hear, hear.) Mind, do not let me be sup to 
cast a taunt at any gentleman because heiscultivated 
and intellectual. Nor let me be supposed to desire 
to replace that gentleman by less refined machinery, 
supposing he is truly filled with the truth. But is 
it not a fact that it is not the cultivated, it is often- 
times the 1 mechanic, who having received the 
grace of God in his heart goes forth into those 
villages from Sunday to Sunday in connection 
with either the Methodist body or other reli- 
ious bodies, and who does what he does simply 
e the light of truth has guided him 
and because the warmth of truth has filled 
his heart ? These are the men—(loud and prolonged 
cheers)—these are the men who really are doing 
something to lift up the agricultural labourer to a 
higher position than that which he now occupies 
and to a very considerable extent they are the men 
who can show some tokens of their success. (Hear, 
héar, and cheers.) Now if Parliament means to 
subsidise cultivated gentlemen for the purpose of 
—— religious truth and spirit into the agri- 
cultural labourer, oh ! let them lay aside all those 
pretences which are only afterthoughts, and declare 
that it is not so much to cultivated gentlemen that 
they look, as to the exposition of the truth of God 
burning in their hearts to lift up those poor down- 
trodden and oppressed people to a position higher 
than that they now occupy. (Hear, hear.) I have 
done. (Go on,” Hear, hear, and cheers.) I had 
thought that my strength would not have allowed 
me so far to dilate upon those ideas, but I have 
said what I wished to say just at the present time, 
and, if you will allow me, I will not detain you 
much longer. In speaking of the interest I take in 
these questions I hope no one will think I am boast- 
ing of that which does not become me. (Hear, 
hear.) Itake my interest in this question on a 
double account. I wish that justice may be done 
in this matter to the people that suffer injustice 
—(Hear, hear)—and I wish that religion may reap 
the benefit of this movement in greater elasticity in 
all her attempts to benefit the ple. (Hear, 
hear.) And I appeal to Him a Hy searches the 
heart of the children of men that I have no selfish 
motive—(Hear, hear)—to gratify, no anger to satiate 
—nothing whatever of pugnacity to indulge. (Hear, 
hear. ) hat I do earnestly trust, and that which 
my life has been devoted to and shall be 
devoted to to the end, is that the 
truth which God has made known to us in His 
glorious Gospel shall at all events be freely pro- 
claimed from earnest hearts to those to whom it has 
been sent, and that every man who preaches the 
1 may be able to say with the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, ‘‘1 seek not yours but you. (Hear, hear,” 
and cheers.) Let this be the spirit of disinterested - 
ness and love in which that Gospel is preached, and 
I laugh to scorn all the fears and the apprehensions 
of those who believe that because it is not sup- 
by Government compulsion and Government 
money, it cannot succeed. (Hear, hear.) God 
knows better than we do what will succeed ; and 
certainly national establishments of religion did not 
come from Him. They were invented by man, and 


by man they must be destroyed. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birmingham) moved the 
adoption of the following petition :— 


That the following petition to the House of Commons be 
Au chairman on behalf of the meeting: — To the 

the Commons of Great Britain and d. in 
Parliament assembled the humble on of certain inha- 
bitants of Bradford in public assembled showeth, 


that your tioners consider it a great injustice that the 

State, which ought to deal equally with classes, should 

support by onal authority and resources, us 
and worsh 
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among 1 or these reasons, your 
petitioners urable House to pass a measure b 
which the Churches 0 Scotland may be disesta 

and your itioners will ever 
pray, &c. 


After an amusing allusion to petitioning the House 
of Commons, he thought that when the electors 
signed a petition stating that they would not support 
the men who misrepresented them, petitionin 
would become more —— The time had arriv 
when the electors would have to decide on the 
course they would pursue on the question of 
religious equality. The gentlemen who had come 
forward to contest the North-West Riding of York- 
shire and other places had been neglected because 


they were Dissenters and desired the settlement of | 


claims too long postponed. Liberals left their ranks 
and voted against the candidates selected by the 
Liberal party, Who was it that divided the Liberal 
y on those occasions? The policy to be pursued 

y the Liberal party must be determined by the 
importance they attached to their principles and to 
the effect they would have upon the national wel- 
fare. He urged that the application of national 
money to a sectarian purpose was a great national 


loss. It had been argued that the property of the 
Church was the gift of pious men, and that the 
Church held this property in the same manner as 
Dissenters held theirs. There was, however, no 
record of the pious age in which this money was 
given for pious uses. If they were, however, to 
swallow this pious fiction, the property really was 
not devoted to the use to which it was intended, for 
the money was given to the Roman Catholic Church, 


and not to the Church that now held that property. 
He thought that it was time that the r man 
resumed the use of the property that had been so 


long kept from him. The wrong done to the poor 
man could be removed by devoting the property of 
the Church to the establishment of a national 
unsectarian system of — 2 and 
removing the ignorance which prevailed. 
(Cheers.) The urch had supported all monopoly, 
and had opposed all measures of reform, and it 
would not even support the efforts of the poor agri- 
cultural labourer to benefit their condition. Until 
there was an alteration in these matters the nation 
would never aor as it ought todo. (Cheers.) 

The Mayor of Hauirax (Ald. J. D. Hutchinson) 
seconded the motion. He thought that magnificent 
meeting was a gratifying evidence of the progress 
their cause was making. It was not long ago since 
the demand for religious equality was deemed a 
craze, but the nation was coming round to think 
with the man who had so long advocated religious 
liberty. The friends of religious equality would 
not pus their arms, as they had been ad rised to 
do, tor they felt that the triumph was aes 
that it would come speedily. It was not unlikely 
that Mr. Miall would live to plant his victorious 
standard on the citadel of the Church, and. he 
would be pronounced the hero of the fight. (Cheers. ) 
The change might come under a man like Mr. 
Disraeli, — xt 3 not find — —_ — 1 
showing that he good grounds for changi is 
front, and his supporters would follow his lead. 
(Hear, hear.) It was very doubtful that the 
Liberal Government would take up the question, 
but the Liberals would be driven into it for the 
reason that, while the Conservatives represent 
interests, the Liberals recognised the principle of 
every man standing on a basis for himself, and in 
conjunction with others supporting the nation. 

Mr. I. Hotpgeyx, who was loudly cheered on 
rising to move the next resolution, said he did not 
mean to become more inactive, or less active, or 
less earnest during his future life than he had been 
in his past life—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers)—and 
especially in reference to the question they were 
then met to consider. (Loud cheers.) He then 
moved the appointment of a committee of the 
Bradford Liberation Society to carry out the objects 
of the meeting. 

The Rev. A. R. Pgarson seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. AtFrep ILuincwortn, M. P., who was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers, on rising to move 
a vote of thanks to the gentlemen who had addressed 
and to the chairman who had presided over the 
meeting, said it could not be denied that this was 


the question of the day. It had fallen to the lot of 


some of them to work at this movement when it 
was in obscurity. It was now claiming national 
attention. (Hear, hear.) It would be their own 
fault if they did not keep it in that position until it 
was finally settled and legislated upon. It would 
be impossible for the Liberal party and its leaders 
to maintain their power or remain in office, or 
maintain the respect either of themselves or of the 
country, unless they adopted a programme for the 
future adequate to the power of the Liberal party, 
and one which would meet the wants of the 
Nonconformists of this great country. (Hear, hear.) 
If they were told that all other grievances were 
removed out of the way, then they would say 
emphatically, “‘ Please attend to ours. ( Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) If we have kept theirs in the 
background until all others bad removed, 
surely it was time that theirs were attended to. 
(Cheers.) In reference to these, they meant to 
maintain such an agitation, and, in the words of- 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘ to keep pegging away,” giving 
Mr. Gladstone no peace, nor their friends either, in 
respect of this question of religious equality ; and 
they might depend upon it that it would not be 
many years before a settlement of the question took 
place in the case of the English and Scotch Churches, 
„Le in that of the Irish 
Church. (“ Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. Wm. WHITEHEAD seconded the proposition, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN having acknowledged the vote, 
the proceedings were brought to a close. 


MR. JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 9th, Mr. Mason Jones delivered 
an address in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, toa 
crowded audience, on The Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the lish Church.” Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., occupied the chair, and in the course 
of his opening address said that the object of a 
Church was to nourish and strengthen the religious 
and spiritual life of the people. There was no 
evidence whatever to show that countries which had 
State Churches accomplished that great object better 
than countries which had no State Churches. 
(Cheers.) The Gospel had not always been carried 
most successfnlly to the homes of the neglected poor 
by the ministers of the Established Church. 
(Cheers. ) If they looked to the recent religious 
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history of the country, would find that the 
names of Whitefield and Wesley— (cheers) - were 
among the most distinguished names. 
these men let it not be f the State Church 
had shut its doors. (Cheers.) If they wanted to 
turn to the period when Christianity achieved its 
test triumphs, they would go to its earlier 
istory, and they would read that it was neither 
flattered nor pampered by any State, and the powers 
of the world were ! ed against it. (Hear, hear.) 


factory, but extremel 
adherents. — NN 
potent. With regard to the 
What it liked. Parliament could determine what 
the Church should teach, and what it should ngt 
teach. It could alter its observances, arrange and re- 
arrange the whole ecclesiastical — Almost 
every session they had some curious bill brought into 
the House of Commons, and when Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of those bills—as he generally did—he 
(the ef) always watched his countenance with 
peculiar interest. ( Hear,” and cheers.) It seemed 
to him that on such occasions Mr. Gladstone’s face 
wore a puzzled and often an embarrassed expression, 
betokening a feeling, no doubt, in his mind, in 
common with thoughtful men everywhere, that 
legislation of that kind was now altogether out of 
character with the age. He did not know whether 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli would have to do 
the work which they desired to be done. ( Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) But he had had some oppor- 
tunities of studying the character of these men, and 
he had come to the conclusion that either of them 
would be ready to do their bidding, provided only 
the people furnished the motive power. (‘‘Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) He had said that Parliament 
could do what it liked with the Church. What was 
this Parliament that had such 44 
over this religious institution? As they „it 
consisted of two chambers, of for the most part the 
richest men in the country. This was in itself a 
noticeable fact. It sometimes seemed to him as if 


— they found it — — — 
eaven, was he to that were fittest 
persons to arrange and control machinery — 
other people were to get there? ( and 
— Let them | W little closer on the Par- 
liament which ruled the Church of England. There 
was the House of Lords. The Peers, with a few 
well-known exceptions, led fashionable and luxy- 
rious lives. How far they had that unity of belief 
which would a to be necessary in a body of 
men conducting the religion of the he must 
not stop to inquire. Let them look at the House of 
Commons, that remarkable chamber where, by 
their ission, he had the honour of a 
(Cheers.) In the House of Commons they had 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. They had 
Churchmen and Dissenters —(Hear, hear) ; they 
had Trinitarians, Unitarians, and Secularists. They 
men who believed in a paid pri ; aud the 
some men who believed that a purer 
would be more widely disseminated if nothing 
paid for its teaching. Had he not aright to say 
that this great Episcopal Church of ours had lost 
— of its self- ; was — forgetful the 
ignity which ought to 80 important, 80 
— an institution, when it sought, nay, when 
it craved to be subject to such a Parliament? 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Let them look for a 
moment at the political character of the Establish - 
ment. Those of them who lived in Lancashire knew 


that it had a political character—(Hear, hear)—and 
a character which men of p could hardly be 
expected to admire. The Church being protected 


by the State, like all other protected in clung 
— to its protector. Unlike r 
communities which depended a their own 
exertions, and upon the support of a higher Power, 
the Church was always hoisting of distress 
and making piteous appeals to the outer world to 
come and Tefend it from danger—not the danger 
which came from the fact that anybody had ever 
assailed, or was going to assail, its spiritual po ; 
but simply because its emoluments and wor y 
privileges were threatened. There was so muc 

nervous uneasiness about the Church—so much, 
might he not say, of cowardice—in the face of dis- 
cussion—(Hear, hear), that it almost looked to him 
as if it were uneasy in its conscience, and as if it 
were partially conscious that it —— some 
things which did not belong to it. (‘‘Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) In these circumstances it was not remark- 
able that the Church had always greater why * to 
the powers that be than for the people. The Church 
had not been without benevolence, but it had known 
little of justice. Soup-kitchens in times of distress, 
coals and blankets in winter, had been the measure 
of its sense of duty to the people. It had disbelieved 
in the panacea of equal laws, and therefore it had 
seldom raised a finger to obtain them. (Hear, hear. ) 
Let them take the splendid legislative gains of the 
last half-century, and was he not fair when he said 
that they had been won not by the assistance of, 
but in opposition to, the Church? And when they 
came to deal with the next great question which lies 
before us—when they came to free the land of this 
country from the effects of the laws and customs 


of the middle ages—when they came to take that 
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Mr, Mason Jones then S 
address, which, as it may su peated 
we ow have other o — of 

to. e er was uen a 
and sat X loud cheers. * 
The Rev. S. A. SternrHAL then moved :— 


That this „ having heard Mr. Mason Jones’s e 
sion of the princes of rebgious equality, in of opinion 
that the of t and t 

epplied to te Batabliahed 

ales ; and 


eee oe Se eaeaae 
in the next session 


itself to support Mr. ’s motion 

Dr. Panxuvurst seconded the motion, which, on 
being put to the meeting, was carried with about a 
score of dissentients. cordial vote of thanks to 


— 


Mr. Edward 


id 


tence, ‘‘ House of thou shalt perish ; 
ign in Eng- 
if they 


Tun Rev. Horxtns Rapnart, M. A., of the 
University of Durham, is likely to be nominated to 
the Bishopric of Capetown, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Gray. He was for some years rector of 
ipon, and has 
lately been archdeacon of Georgetown. 

The Rev. Ropert Lerrcn, minister of the Esta- 
blished Church at Abernyte, has announced his 
intention of 2 his c to join the Church 
of England. Dundee Presbytery, of which he 

ber his resi i and 
of Abernyte vacant, 
and to notify the same to the Crown, which holds 


the — of the parish. 
- MigRATION FROM THE -CuURCH.—We are 


informed that another clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood of Southampton, 1 good 7 
abilities, is about to join Free Church of Eng- 
movement.” It is rumoured that the Rev. Capel 
Molyneux intends to adopt the same course. — Rock. 

SECESSION OF AN INDEPENDENT MIniIsTER.—On 
Sunday, the Rev. T. Hind, till lately the pastor of 

Gideon Con ional Chapel, was publicly received 
into the ist denomination at Counterslip 
— oe the rite was performed, the rev. 
gen ascended the pulpit, and stated the 
reasons which had led him to quit the body whose 
tenets he had held and taught for twenty-five 
years. Bristol Mercury. 

CARDINAL CULLEN AND THE Porz. — Cardinal 
Cullen had an interview with the Pope on AI 
and according to the Roman correspondent of the 
Daily News, urged His Holiness to sup him in 
his endeavours to place Irish education in the 
hands of the Catholic priests. Cardinal Cullen, it 
is also said, wished the Pope to act energetically in 
the question of the Galway election, but Pius [X. 
recommended moderation, declaring that the time 
for action had not yet arrived. 

ARCHDEAOON —— rod written to 4 — 
stone respecting the report that a short bill will be 
brought mto Parliament next session—by whom it 
is not stated—providing that no clergymen of the 
Church of as by law established should be 
subject to any penalty for not saying the Athana- 
sian Oreed on the several days ified in the 
Rubric. Archdeacon Denison considers that as the 
question is still under the attention of Convocation, 
by the direction of the Crown, the Government will 
be in the position of having broken faith 
with the spirituality if it allows any such bill to 
become law. 

CARDIGANSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AxD Mr. E. M. Ricuarps, M.P.—At the con- 
ference of the above association, held at Liwyn- 
celyn, near Aberayron, on Wednesday, 9th inst., 
the following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
That this conference desires to express its 
ees of the fidelity and the manner E. M. 

ichards, Esq., j his parliamentary 
duties in the past, and its entire confidence in his 
steadfastness to the 3 of Liberalism and 
religious equality in the future, and pledges itself 
to render the hon. member all the support in its 
power should his seat be contested.” 

Tue GERMAN EMPEROR AND TRR DENOMINA- 
tons. — The Sixteenth German Evangelical Synod, 
which held its sittings simultaneously with the 
Home Mission Co 
the 4th of October, and at which about 1,000 mem- 
bers were present, forwarded on the 3rd of October 
the following telegram to His Maj the Emperor 
at Baden :—‘‘ The members of the Sixteenth Evan- 

gelical Synod, now assembled at Halle, most 
— 


* your 2 their ings and 


save your : ay He t 
that the seoleateu “4d all Ghrintian anode hal 


dwell together in peace in the German Empire!“ 

On the same day the following answer was received 

from His Majesty the Emperor :—‘‘I thank the 

Sixteenth Evangelical Synod in Halle for the tele- 

gram by which they offer me their greetings, and I 

— in their wishes for denominational peace.— 
ILLIAM.“ 


The other day an old Moravian Chapel at Heck- 
mondwike collapsed, the walls falling inwardly, two 
hours before a meeting was to have held. No 
one was hurt. 

PRESERVED Mzat.—In the month of September 
25,606 cwt. of meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting were impo into the United Kingdom. 
The import of this article amounted to onl 285 
cwt. in the first three quarters of the year 1870, but 
increased to 156,845 cw’. in the corresponding period 
of 1871, and in that of 1872 to 239,854 ct., or above 


fiv times the quantity which arrived in 1870. 


at Halle from the lst to | ben 


Orangeman, | Peligions und Denominational Rebos. 


THE BAPTIST UNION AT MANCHESTER. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
MANCHESTER, Friday. 

Tuesday morning’s missionary conference turned 
out in every sense a great success, the attendance 
was large, and the interest great and sustained 
throughout. One very pleasing feature in the 
assembly was the large number of young ministers 
present, who appeared to be absorbed in the whole 
of the proceedings. There was first an admirable 
address by Dr. Underhill on ‘‘The Condition of 
India.” The Doctor is eminently qualified to deal 
with such a subject, and his treatment of it was 
exceeding able and interesting—calmly and exhaus- 
tively he dealt with each point in relation to diffi- 
culties in India and difficulties at home. If any 
criticism may be offered it would be in mitigation 
of the depressing tendency of the address. We do 
not suppose that Dr. Underhill meant to produce 
this effect, yet unquestionably many felt somewhat 
sad on hearing hindrance after hindrance men- 
tioned and set forth at great length. Whilst there 
should be a full knowledge and estimate of difficul- 
ties, is it well to bring them prominently forward 
and insist on their magnitude? No one feels 
stimulated by hearing so much about the obstacles 
to be overcome—nor is any one braced up for 
exertion. The tone of the discussion which fol- 
lowed Dr. Underhill’s address clearly indicated 
that something of a more encouraging nature would 
have been welcomed, and could fairly be deduced 
from the facts which were made the basis of the 
Doctor’s remarks. 

Following the discussion on the address, three 
missionaries who are going out to India gave ex- 
pression to their views. The Rev. J. Anderson re- 
turns to the field of labour after a short visit to this 
country; the Rev. G. Rouse goes out again to 
strengthen the staff, at present very much weakened. 
It was most refreshing to listen to the earnest 
utterances of one so able and so nobly self-denying 
as Mr. Rouse has proved himself to be. Mr. Henry 
St. Dalmas is a very young man, who goes out for 
the first time. The paper he read, containing a 
sketch of his history and feelings with to 
mission’ work, was modest, earnest, and effective. 
He expressed deep obligations to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, from which he had derived 


great benefit when he was residing in London, en- 
gaged as a clerk in the London and Westminster 


At the close of Mr. St. Dalmas’s paper, Mr. 


Birrell addressed the missionaries, and those who 
had the privilege of hearing him certainly will never 
forget the chaste, nervous, thrilling words of en- 


couragement and appeal which fell from his lips. They 
were words most 5 —— and valuable to the 
missionaries, and stimulating and helpful to all 
Christian labourers. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in 
Union Chapel on behalf of forei missions; 
Richard Johnson, Esq., of Manchester, in the chair. 
On account of the number of speakers who were to 
address the meeting, Mr. Johnson contented him- 
self with a very brief but clear and fitting intro- 
duction of the subject which was to engage atten- 
tion. It was very evident, from the cheers which 
greeted Mr. Johnson’s appearance in the chair, that 
the delegates present appreciate the energetic 
course he is pursuing in connection with the — 
— of religious equality. Dr. Underhill in- 

icated the field occupied by the Baptist Missionary 
Society. It has always appeared to us that this 
kind of thing, if well done, is a very capital feature 
in all public meetings on behalf of p dorm missions. 
The Rev. H. Dowson, of Bury, delivered a vigorous 
speech, 8 rather strongly of the old un- 

ding spirit. The Rev. Mr. Goadby, of Derby, 
gave a most masterly sketch of Orissa, as the 
sphere of the General Baptist foreign mission opera- 
tions. It is long since we heard so able an address 
as a description of any mission ; it waa full of in- 


formation clearly put and invested in a style the 
most ers Dr. Haycroft’s was keen 
and clever ; of incisive re but rather 


g in tenderness. The Rev. Mr. Davey, of 
Bahamas, supplied a description of those islands 
amongst which he labours. The Rev. Dr. Culross, 
of London, was down for a speech, but the time 
was too far gone to allow of his deliverance. It 
seemed to us that there was one great defect in the 
addresses, able and varied as they were—there was 
no enunciation of the great principles of toreign 
missions, nor was there any appeal addressed to the 
large number of isti present to increased 
consecration of the glorious work. There was too 
much fighting against „ ; all sorts of objec- 
tions were combated, till one was led to ask, Are 
these Ir speaking to a hostile audience 
are all these people adverse to mission work ?” 
This argument against the sceptic and the enemy 
of missions is being urged ad nauseam. 

On Wednesday morning the meeting of the 
Union commenced with a prayer-meeting, presided 


over by Dr. Underwood, of the General Baptist 
College at Chilwell. The attendance was very 
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large, and the services were of a most devout 
character. At 10.30 Dr. Thomas, the president of 
the Union, took the chair. The number of ministers 
and delegates was upwards of 850, constituting by 
far the est gathering that has ever met at the 
Baptist Union. It is very evident that the 
autumnal session is taking a deep hold on the 
denomination, and will exert increasingly a vast 
power over the charches. Dr. Thomas, on rising 
to commence his address, was greeted with 
rapturous and prolonged applause, awarded to him 
as a fitting tribute to along and useful career of un- 
flinching, courteous adherence to principle. The 
Welshmen mustered in great force, and their recep- 
tion of Dr. Thomas was particularly hearty. After 
offering a few words by way of explaining certain 
points in the address which he delive in the 
Tung, Dr. Thomas invited attention to the subject 
ok HBaptists and Christian Union.” He pointed out 
how the denomination had been benefited by the 
tions of the Union which was reorganised 
— forty years ago. The ehange effected amongst 
Baptists during that period was of the most marked 
ms | happy character. The asperities of parties had 
been softened down, and the different sections of 
the body had been brought into most harmonious 
co-operation ; at = good will and brotherly 
love prevailed. The Doctor then sketched the his- 
tory of the denomination in Wales, and mentioned 
the various doctrinal differences which in the past 
had split up the churches into contending factions. 
Happuy, this was long since passed away, and 
now there was the most hallowed fellowship. Dr. 
Thomas then took a wider view of the work and 
results of the Union, all of which indicated a marked 
advance in the spirit of love, and the general tone 
of feeling amongst all sections of the Baptist body ; 
and he was most heartily cheered when he ex- 
an earnest hope that the almost insignifi- 
cant points of difference which led to separate 
organisations between General and Particular Bap- 
tists might be swept away. There is evidently a 
deep conviction abroad amongst Baptists that 
thorough oneness and co-operation are practicable 
and essential. He poin out very forcibly how 
more complete union would give increased power 
and tell upon the settlement of all the great ques- 
tions of the day, such as the liberation of religion 
from State patronage and control, the educational 
needs of the country, and the momentous question 
of international arbitration. 

The address was listened to with rapt attention, 
and was received with every mark of most hearty 
approval. In compactness, in unity of subject, and 
in effectiveness, it was certainly an improvement on 
the address which the Doctor delivered at the spring 
sitting of the Union. 

Some reference to the Pastors’ Augmentation 
Fund, by which sixty-nine ministers will benefit to 
the extent of 201. each, and to the education of 
ministers’ children, will no doubt appear in your 
— — Dr. mg nth oc pr on Baptist * 
which followed, was of carefully coll facts 
and statistics, and these last were analysed in a 
masterly fashion. It appeared to us that every 
possible view of the subject was presented in its 
most striking light by the rev. tor. Whilst 
much was stated calculated to encourage, much, too, 
was mentioned that will tend to excite strict inquiry 
at the close of the reading of the paper. Its immediate 
issue as a ch pamphlet was urged. We are 
much mistaken if the paper does not give a fresh 
impulse to effort for strengthening 1 extendin 
the denomination. If the Manchester session o 
the Union had done nothing more than elicit this 
admirable paper it would have fully compensated 
for all the labour and cost connected with the 


In the evening sermons were preached by Mr. 
Vince, of Birmingham, Dr. Landels, and Mr. Gange, 
of Bristol. As we could not be in more than one 
place, we can only say that the discourse delivered 
in Grosvenor-street Chapel was earnest, and was 
listened to with marked attention. Report speaks 
in the highest terms of the other sermons, particu- 
larly that by Mr. Vince. It seems to have been 
one of the most successful efforts of one who is 


widely regarded as amongst the ablest preachers of 


the present time in England. 
On Thursday the session o 
meeting, presided over by the Rev. J. P. Mursell. 


own members a ised and competent body to 
which matters in dispute may be submitted for 
settlement. The scheme was adopted almost unani- 
mously, so that now there is no reason why our law 
courts should not be entirely relieved of all considera- 
tion of questions arising among Baptists. 
Several other important topics engaged the 
attention of the Union. The plan proposed by the 
committee appointed to consider the subject of 
„ ministerial education” is a — nning. It 
will economise labour in the co „and must tend 
to a more thorough scheme of ministerial training. 
After this subject had been di of with un- 
usual facility, the Chairman said that some little 
time a prize was offered for the best essay on 
“The Early Christian Doctrine as seen in the 
Apol ists of the First Century,” and that the 
prize had been awarded to Mr. Norton, a student 
at Rawdon. He presented Mr. Norton with a 
cheque for 10/., amidst the hearty cheers of the 
audience. It should be stated that the money was 
given by Mr. Nutter, of Cambridge. The remain- 
ing business of the session was the proposal of an 
abortive scheme for ministerial settlements—to 
find pastors for vacant churches and churches for 
astors who are without a charge —a paper read 
y the venerable Charles Stovel on The — 
Aspects of State Education, which was perha 
a little cloudy, though true to the views generally 
held by the denomination ; and last, not least, a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Manchester friends for 
their abounding hospitality. 

The public meeting was a grand success—the 
Free Trade Hall being crowded to its full pee: 
and the door besieged by immense throngs of people 
unable to gain admission, for whom a second meet- 
ing was improvised. After the , Mr. G. 
Kemp, of Rochdale, had fittingly introduced the 
business, the Rev. R. Glover struck a high 
note, calling upon Christians for a higher, holier, 
and most self-denying life of consecration to the 
Lord’s service. It was a bold attempt of Mr. 
Glover in unsparingly exposing some of the weak 
points in the religious life and Nonconformist 
church o isations of the present time. We 
have no doubt but that many winced under the 
vigorous strokes which Mr. Glover dwelt out. Yet 
nr a eee that — his c were 
n ' r. rown, o irmingham, 
followed with an — inful earnestness. He 
called on all Christians to be cou us in defence 
of their principles. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon was 
received with the most rapturous and prolonged 
applause. As it was his first appearance before a 

anchester audience, the welcome was most 
gratifying. Mr. Spurgeon had spoken for an hour 

fore to the supplementary gathering in the Friends’ 
Meeting House ; nevertheless, we never heard him 
do more effective service than on Thursday evening. 
The letter by John Ploughman relating his dream 
was a marvellously clever piece of satire. The 


A. — We said in our notes last week that 
we loo to the meetings with ‘‘ great expecta- 
tions. We can now say they have been far 
exceeded, thanks to the executive of the Union and 
to the local committee—above all, to Him who is 
the source of blessiny. 


The first meeting of the Union was held in the 
lecture-hall of Union Chapel, Oxford-road (Rev. 
A. McLaren’s). 

The Rev. G. Sort, B. A., of Salisbury, con- 
ducted the preliminary devotional exercises, after 
which the chair was taken by J. Bacon, „ of 
London, in the absence of James Harvey, * 
who had been prevented by unforeseen circum- 
stances from coming to Manchester. 


MISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 


Dr. E. B. UNDERHILL, one of the secretaries of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, read a paper on 
the condition of India at the present time, with 

ial reference to Christian missions. After the 
ahomedan invasion Hindooism had revived, and 
was in full vigour when Carey landed—its customs, 
traditions, institutions, and lowe unchanged. We 
now see the whole system, religious, social, poli- 
tical, in a state of disintegration. Sir Bartle * 


ed with a devotional | says that everything in India is in a state of revo- 


lution; happily for mankind, as yet peaceable, 


The attendance appeared to be even larger than on | generally silent, and often unnoticed, but still a 


Wednesday. The discussion on Irish Education, 


revolution, more general, more complete, more 


partly commenced on the preceding evening, was rapid than that which is going on in Europe. The 

resumed, and the Rev. C. Kirtland, whose experience | last thirty-five years, according to the same autho- 

as the secretary of the —4 mission in that rity, have been a pe the era of revolution 
in 


country is great, and who introduced the sub- 
ject, concluded his ing address. 
enough the speaker touched upon the ‘‘No Popery 

argument, but it was very noticeable that the audi- 


ndia. The which we knew a generation 


Naturally ago, frozen into forms which had remained un- 


for so many centuries, can never be seen 


again. Even the Mahomedan controversialist of 


ence was not taken so much with that view of the | to-day is less confident, less sanguine of victory 


question as with the purely Nonconformist argu- 


ment, which evoked a wide and most vigorors | Hindoos are becomi 


response. The resolution was spoken to by Mr. 
and Dr. Todd ; and was opposed 


than of old. The Mnglishman affirms that the 
demoralised. We find,’ 
says Prem Chand Natto, of Sylet, ‘‘that idola 


Wale, of Ipswich ; Mr. pees ney of Wellington ; | is tottering to the foundation, and ready to f 
1 


one courageous 


prostrate before the spiritual worship of Him who 


defender of religious education * given at the is a spirit; that Brahmaniam recognises spiritual 
no 


ratepayers’ expense. We could 


ut admire the | worship ; another class of young men who, feeling 


man 49 —— in daring, amongst such voluntaries as | it hard to kick against the pricks, admit the truths 
Bap are, to assert views se utterly opposed to | of Christianity and sometimes profess themselves 


the opinions of the audience. 


Christians, but urge as a subterfuge the unneces- 


The decision come to on the subject of church | sariness of baptism; and that there is another 


arbitration was in accordan 
committee which deliberated on the subject, viz., 


ce with the report of the | class of men who, infidels by practice and some- 


times by profession, call themselves Utilitarians 


that arbitrators shall be appointed to whom any | and repudiate every form of worship.” These are 
dispute in connection with the nthe nigh may be | some of the features of the state of society in 


referred. It certainly is a step in the 
tion for the Church of Christ to have amongst its 


Bengal at least. Dr. Underhill specified as the 
causes of this—our interference with all the details 


themselves in a de 


meeting closed with an eloquent speech by the Rev. 


— 


of Indian life; the Government interference with 
the laws, taking up new functions, and calling 
forth its resources by canals, irrigations, ge NS 
telegraphs, the post-office, &o. ; the 1 
regard of caste; and education and the p i 
of Christianity. On the subject of education, Dr. 
Hunter, in his recent able work on Orissa, states 
that within the past twenty years the vast system 
of State education has quickened the intellectual 
torpor with new forms of life, and that the results 
of the efforts to educate now in to disclose 
of men activity alto- 
ether foreign to the traditional character of Orissa. 
he past ten years, he testifies, have done more 
than the previous ten centuries to mobilise the 
people of Orissa, and to emancipate them from the 
slavery of superstition and priest-ridden ignorance. 
As to the preaching of Christianity, some say that 
the missionaries have done nothing, and can only 
sneer at their labours; but this is not the tone of 
witnesses like Dr. Hunter, to whom it seems im- 
—_— that an impartial observer can learn for 
imself the interior details of any missionary 
settlement in India without a feeling of indignaticn 
against the tone which some men of letters adopt 
towards Christian missions. The speaker next 
glanced at the effects of the present state of dis- 
integration into which India has fallen. One of 
these effects was that differences of opinion as to 
efficiency of plans and results prevailed among the 
missionaries. Then there were diversities of 
sentiment among the Hindoos themselves. 
Education added to their power to judge 
the evidences of Christianity and to scrutinise 
its claims. European scepticism had its advo- 
cates and converts. The newspaper. press of 
India was on the alert to criticize, and, with few 
exceptions, was hostile to Christianity. Besides, 
he believed that ex officio infidelity was a great ex- 
ternal obstacle and difficulty. ile the Queen 
declared that we ahould have liberty of conscience, 
a proportion of the officials of India inter- 
preted it in antagonism to Christianity, and not in 
its favour. Formerly it was the antagonism of 
ignorance with which they had to contend ; now, 
too frequently, it was the antagonism of — 
Dr. Underhill next glanced at the state of things 
at home. There was in England a wide-spread 
doubt of the reality of the work wrought by mis- 
sionaries, and of the efficacy of the plans ed. 
The general anti-Christian movement of the age in 
science and literature was weakening the testimony 
for Christ, and led to doubts as to state of the 
heathen. The nature of the literature which 
abounded around us was an istic. Christian 
ublications did not flourish. eir magazines and 
enominational literature were all, more or less, in 


a fading condition. A still more prevalent cause 
of weakness was the i revalent among 
themselves; arisi from the diffic ulty of giving 


information, from passing away of the genera- 
tion by which the mission was instituted, from the 
great public and political movements of the time 
absorbing attention, and from the distaste of the 
ublic press for missionary matter. The name of 


* 


arey was & now for only afew. In the 
daily press there was not a that would care 
to insert in ite columns anything that related to 


the Church of God, and this no doubt tended to 
create in the minds of the public an indifference to 
the work. If aman had his newspaper every day 
in the week to read there was very little time for 
ane else, and this was, of course, unfavour- 
able to the missionary enterprise. The rapid in- 
crease of the Baptist body, the sums —— to 
provide chapels and schools, and the entire appa- 
ratus of Christian philanthropy, militated against 
their income for the work of missions increasing in 
proportion to the growth of the denomination ; as 
also did the great variety of Christian objects 
which claimed attention and su «The place 
in which they were assembled ( Se was 
a type of the change which had i 
respect. Their churches were now vast establish- 
ments, embracing a great variety of objects—ac 


lectures, Dorcas societies, mothers’ meetings, 
other objects of Christian benev appealing to 
their e in an infinite vari orms. All 


these difficulties which he had indi must be 
looked at in a calm, Christian, and philoso 


— 2 . 
' kingdom that it could not grow until there 
had been a previous breaking up of the hardened 

il? And did they dream that the soil, which had 
been hardened into all but iron by Satan and the 
desolating processes of idolatry, would be broken 
up in a day? 

A cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Underhill was 
moved by the Rev. C. KrrTLanp, and carried with 
acclamation. A lengthened discussion on the 
subject then ensued, in which the Revs. William 
Robinson, of Cambridge ; T. M. Morris, of Ipswich ; 
O. Flett, of Paisley ; E. Dennett, of Blac th ; 
D. Jones, of Brixton: W. Sturge, of Dartford; J. 
Tilley, of Cardiff ; M‘Kenna, of India ; and Edwards 
of Bombay. Mr. Srundk, of Dartford, thought the 
prevailing infidelity among the inhabitants of India 
was to be ascri to the Government system of 
education, by which the Bible and other religious 
books were excluded from the colleges and schools, 
If no positive teaching with to Christi 
were given, and if the students have no means at 


hand of seeing the evidences of Christianity, could 
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yer was offered for the Pastors Augmentation 22 — * omy 2 417 
d and the Education Board. After the devo- Baptist « » = oe fivefold » an 
tional service, the Rev. Dr. Thomas took the chair, | indreare in seventy years of nearly fivelold. For 
’ every twenty-one churches in 1801, there were now 
THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 100. The population of land had increased in 
Dr. Tuomas took as his subject, The Bap- the same time only threefold. In 1801 there was 
tists and Christian Union,” in the course of which | one ist church to every 20,000 Englishmen ; in 
he made a general survey of the denomination. In | 1871 there was one church to every 11,000. The 
former times their churches were less united in | progress in the number of members was considerably 
heart and action than now. They were formerly | greater. At the beginning of the century the 
somewhat isolated, lacking the d of visible | av number of members was probably 60 or 70; 
union and strength, with doctrinal differences which | in 1841 the number was 110; in 1860 the average 
caused coolness and alienation; but the violent | number in 1,000 churches was 121; and in 1871 the 
controversies of the past had subsided, and the | average in 1,500 churches was 129. 25 
Particular Baptiste throughout the kingdom (though Compared with seventy-nine years ago, the churches 
not to the same extent as in Wales) acquiesced in had multiplied fivefold, sixfold in Lancashire and 
the evangelical principles of modern Calvinism, and | London; and the number of members of each 
the number and influence of brethren who held | church had doubled. Reckoning seventy members 
extreme views of doctrine was apparently diminish- | as the average of each church in 1801, there were 
ing. While they had much cause for gratitude | then about 70,000 members; in 1€71 the number 
and joy in the visible unity and co-operation of | was nearly 180,000. Dr. Angus proceeded to de- 
parties more or less identified with the t body | duce hints for future guidance from these facts, 
obiest of of Particular Baptists, they referred with peculiar | w ich he though threw light on several questions. 
pleasure and satisfaction to the present position and he Rev. J. B. CHowx, of Bradford, moved 


shall ; : That thie mecti 
Bap Den ing, in the review of the progress of our 
relations of the General pe omination, and churches during the last seventy years, devoutly thanks God 


He * 

the history of the orgs and gro wth of that body for the large increase with which they have been favoured, 
within about a century. On both sides there seemed | and earnestly calls the attention of pastors, deacons, and 
to be an earnest desire for closer union and fellow- | churches to the need of greater activity and prayer, in order 


a to meet the wants of an ever- growing population, and to 
ship. Wh ’ then, should not the Union, without secure wider influence for the at spiritual truths we re- 


. more exclusive 
to the results of their 


the | and — 2 — og bringing further delay, initiate some practicable measure of | present and are called to maintain. 

oe . comprehension on the broad principles which they The Rev. A. Tuy, Cardiff, seconded the 
friend . . held in common, and under the yA 1 ow name | motion. 
of of Baptists—(applause)—allowing full liberty as to Mr. H. VaxIxVv, London, hoped that a day would 


views of doctrine more or less general or particular. | be set apart at the next conference for confession, 
(Laughter, 3 Hear, hear.“) As 1 e prayer, and fasting. 

and other equal or more important questions— : 
(hear, Dear) why not endesvour to form one united THE W fe 7 — any AND THE LIBERA 


body of Baptist hes, agreeing in fundamental , 2 
tenths, 8 „ og — The Deruty-CHarrman (Rev. C. Birrell) inti- 
Hall, 


ii 
1 


1 


equally remote, to use the words of Robert HAI 
— — : from "Pelagian heresy and Antinomian licen- mated that application had been made by the 
Milton and tiousness; and, while tolerant of minor differences, Manchester auxiliary of the Liberation Society and 


holding the Head from whom the whole body in- the Manchester Nonconformist Association to make 


the - Berg At with the increase of God. Might not the | 4 statement to the Conference. A deputation, 
serous from the Baptist believers of Great Britain and Ireland stand | Consisting of Mr. Richard Johnson, president, the 
lesson, ‘The forth before the world as one body in Christ, their | Rev. Joseph Corbett, Mr. J. A. Beith, hon. secs., 


only Lord and Saviour, and extend the hand of | the Revs. S. A. Steinthal, W. Hubbard, and Mr. 


fellowship to the myriads of brethren of the same | B. I. Green, had been appointed to attend the 
faith and order beyond the Atlantic, on the conti- | Conference. 


r 
* 
i 


— wante nent, and wherever they might be found? (Ap- The Rev. W. Sampson, of Folkestone, moved the 
to the ignorant plause.) They might now advance a step further following resolution :— 
doubt, needed in this direction, and consider the practicability of | ostaniishment by law of the Churches of England and Scot. 
sion—that of . mt 1 with other evangelical denomina- land involves 4 F en ot religious equality, deprives 
speaking, the educated 3 Parliament duties which ft is — 5 ond 
ground, and his AUGMENTATION FUND. is hurtful 112 the religious and political interests of the com. 

i * e no main- 
Rilly's sogge abetract of the Pastore’ Income Augmentation | ‘met nremon all ts embers the dexirablenes: ef carne 

: " . . e w 
the most Society. This society was established to assist especialy ot — bo their own districts local Nonconfor- 
tent with churches in providing an adequate and honourable Associations, and otherwise promoting the principle of 
many maintenance for their ministers. At present it con- The Bee dP Lous, cs de 
man. Dr. U fines its ts to churches which give salaries of ing the resolution, — — — ae —— 
— — Soe Ss A. pas | not only with the principles mentioned, but his 
it would be a from 120 : 742 PSY | honest wish that some of them who were ting 
- = 120 dows e, the average bein old might live to see the t pu which the 
agreed with 754. @ year, the remaining 371 paying stipends o — — — oH. 1 * 
gration in 120%. The society divides its in ually be- — — — DOR.) 
* os moo og The resolution was carried sl 
sources of tween the participating pentane, the dividend this 4 * unanimously. 
— year amounting to 20¢. The income during the last EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
Pes —— 2 ＋ three years <i more _—e trebled, and the * The Rev. C. KIRTLAND introduced the subject of 
y was expressed that in the course of a few years the | « Elementary Education in Ireland,” by moving— 


| 
2 


and Hear, hear.” i . 
ear, hear.) | 1,113 associated churches would be confederated to That this Union, recognising the soundness of the princtple 


As to the meaning of the word demoralisation, | gether in this mutually helpful organisation: stitu onal 
which he used in describing the present state of The Rev. ArtHUR MURSELL moved: r — ae — 
India, he used it for disintegration, but also | That this oices in the success attendant on the | ligious education, regrets that its educacion by the Board 
for up out | efforts of the astors’ Income Augmentation Society, | should have been hitherto on a limited scale; and, —— 
of the heathen ity. and ha to the effictent aid it renders to churches, | that this Union, ey ee against any addition 
Bu to y of the in g the s maintenance of their pastors | changes, the effect of w would be to give a still more 
according ‘the testimon Png! Aman, and its beneficial influence in developing, by co-operation in exclusive and sectarian character to elementary education, 
the heathen restraints are being broken | the good work, a bond of brotherly sentiment amongst the calls upon the Government uniformly and consistently to 
down, withou her restraints of Christianity | churches of denomination, this session comands 8 to the | Som SS Se pean 6 ane 1 —— 
taking — my he well-known examples of _ “tad - proposed by the originators of the system. 
Greece and were in fact being repeated in | The only claim he had to the honour of moving this | The speaker said it was almost certain that unless 
India, (Hear, hear.) resolution was, that this society was born in his some strong pressure was brought to bear upon the 
The was to a close by the | house. (Hear.) It originated in a tete-d-tete be- gP hong 12 
— 4 bey oy of Me. St. D . th C. Will; He (th Government they would insist, at the first favour- 
wry ry mission r. St. DALMAS, himself and the Rev. C. ams. He (the able opportunity that presented itself, upon dealing 


London, who gave a statement of the motives | Rev. Arthur Mursell) congratulated them upon the | ~- 8 lom 3 

which had — him to give himself to the work. | success which had attended the society, for it had or . ty Ant altho th got 

Professor Rovsx, of Haverfordwest College, also in- had to struggle for existence rather severely against | ignorant of the proposals which the — submit 
timated his intention to return to the work at | somethi @ prejudice ; but it had lived that to Parliament, — might be quite > that if the 

r down, and was now an accomplished fact, for dealt with the matter at all it would be in the form 

ago by the failure of his health. which a good many of their poorer brethren were of à concession to the clerical party, not enough to 


was closed with prayer by the Rev. | very grateful. 
Dr. STRANE The Rev. k Groves, (Clifton) seconded the mo- erer: body else, Mr’ Kirtland quoted the testimony 
Seventy of the delegates were afterwards, along | tion, which was adopted unanimously. of Mr. Cavanagh, formerly head-inspector under 


with the missionaries, entertained at dinner in one | The Rev. S. GREEN, of London, reported on the | the National Board. and now prof i 

Sr University, 1 

nildron. Were he at liberty to state the facts | patches of denominational schools here and ther 
concerning the ministers who received aid from the | each professing attachment to the mixed s — 
2 , ane to present their expressions of grati- | but determined to have the command of their own 
— 5 9 1 * he would not ask for 1,000“. a * — A ate 3 pany to Lr 
. . Kirtland e am ace 
The Rev. H. AsHwe vt, of Nottingham, moved— whan he found a national school, and forty — 


That the assembly has heard with pleasure of the increase : 
of the funds of ye) in each year of its 2 and further he found a Roman Catholic school, and 
of the larger number of beneficiaries just admitted, and cor- neither had more than twenty or twenty-five chil- 


desirmg the continued prosperity of an institution | dren. He called ona Roman Catholic priest, and 
which gives such acceptable aid to min in the educa- | suggested that it would be much better for all the 


tion of their children, requests the gentlemen whose names Z 42 
have been read to stitute th board of managem ous denominations to agree to the mixed 
by a speech from the Rev. J. the costing year. „ 4 8 system, so far as secular instruction was concerned, 


Ww. 
Davxr, 


ha 2 .. Dr. Price, of Aberdare, seconded the motion, leaving it to the different ministers to arrange for 


briefly spoken, collections were made, | and, in doing 40, he remarked that the colliers of religions teaching, Of course, his proposal w 


hich 5 laughed — N 
his district got more than preachers; and an u to scorn ; and the probability was that 
5 f . collier, if he liked to work, might et more — he had made the proposal to a Protestant Episcopal 
of the Union was opened on Wei- | thau any minister in the valley of 8 minister, it w have met with no better recep- 
There was a large attendance—some 850 The resoluticn was unanimously. tion. Thus a t scandal was perpetuated, 
about 500 churches, be | children were robbed of their educational rights, 
present. There was a devotional service, BAPTIST PROGRESS. and the cost of education was greatly increased 
hich Dr. Underhill ded. The Rev. Mr. The Rev. Dr. Aneus read a paper on Our through the hostility of rival sects. 
igner, Lewisham ; v. Mr. Barras, Peter- | Pro based on the statisti and spiritual At this point the session was adjourned. 


condition of the Baptist body. As to the numerical] On Thursday morning Mr. KI RTLANp resumed his 
progress of the churches, Dr, Angus gave the fol- speech, He observed that Baptist prospects had 
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not been enco ing in Ireland for some years, but 
they were now brightening. He had a letter stating 
that some Roman Catholics had recently been bap- 
tized. The people were growing weary of the 
blighting spiritual despotism of Catholicism, and he 
was able to state on authority that ‘there were some 
booksellers there whose — customers for Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons were Roman Catholic priests. 
(Laughter. ) We ought to be in possession of the 
plans of the Government. (Hear.) In 1865 a royal 
commission under Lord Powis recommended that 
1 concessions should be made to the Irish hier- 
a 7 Mr. Gladstone’s utterances were unfortu- 
nately very ambiguous. (Hear.) They were capable 
of two or three meani He (Mr. Kirtland) had 
no doubt that the position of the Government was 
very delicate and embarrassing. (Hear, hear.) 
Whatever course our Government might take they 
were sure to lose a number of their supporters. If 
they did not concede the demands of the hierarchy 
they would brew no more for the priests ; if they 
did, they would brew no more for Dissenters. 
(Laughter.) He (Mr. Kirtland) was determined, 
come what might, not to record his vote for any 
Parliamentary candidate who did not pledge him- 
self in clear, unmistakeable English both to vote 
for the repeal of the 25th Clause of the Education 
Aet—(Hear)—and to oppose any extension of the 
denominational system in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
He moved the following resolution, which had been 
somewhat altered from that proposed the preceding 
day :— 
the of carl islation on the sub of 
— 5 — 1 Ireland. ne Union views * t 


elementary 

ee tnt any further extension of the deno- 
that country; and believing that the 

State, in pa for instruction in any form, ex .eeds 

its ns, upon the Government to apply to 


all aided schools in Ireland the 1 of secular 
education which this union has always affirmed. 


The Rev. S. H. Boorn, of Holloway, London, 
seconded the resolution. He reminded the Union 
that at Leicester and Northampton resolutions were 
adopted protesting that the Union could approve 
no system of State education that was not or 
secular. Having said that in regard to the Englis 
and Scotch Education Bills, they were prepared, he 
thought, to do the same in respect to Ireland also. 
On what ground could they, as Baptists, protest 

that endowment of Roman Catholicism ? 
ey could not on the principle that by doing this 
the Government handed over the coming genera- 
tions of Ireland to that branch of the most gigantic 
2 of one | the world had ever seen. But 
they must protest on this ground, which was at the 
basis of their Christian life as Baptist churches, that 
with religion the State, as a State, had nothing 
whatever todo. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Wate (Ipswich) said the resolu- 
tion seemed to imply that the Government paid in 
this country, and was likely to pay in Ireland, for 
religious teaching. He was quite pre to go 
at least as far as the gentlemen who spoken in 
favour of secular education, but he thought the 
Union would place itself in a false position if they 
implied in the resolution that the Government 
intended to pay for religious teaching. 

Mr. Kirtianp : They are paying already. 

Mr. WALE: * 1 * had always told 
deputations, an ways professed in regard to 
this matter, that they did not pay for the religious 
teaching in schools—(derisive * if 
they went to the Government, they must deal with 
them from the Government point of view as well as 
— ry own. In Irelan —s Government did 

y for religious teaching. he und of this 
— t being given for Roman Catholic education 
was not a ground that they, as a Union, could 
occupy. Their objection, as Mr. Booth had very 
— put it, must be to the Government paying 
for or even in any way undertaking a religious 


ht to speak 
as Baptists than the Roman Catholics to speak 
as Roman Catholics. They must speak as rate- 
payers and citizens. They must let the Govern- 
— — => Lares they nee to its . 
ing in in respect igious teaching, 
they as Baptists did not ask anything for them - 
selves. They objected to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, not because they were a particular denomi- 
nation, but because they objected to the Govern- 
ment recognising denominations at all. (Cheers. ) 
The Rev. Mr. Porrer, of London, said he held, 
along with many others, that in the 25th Clause 
there was a made for payment for religious 
teaching. Government, as such, did not in 
any sense undertake the religious education of the 
in the Act which they had 
there were not a few Baptists who were not pre- 
pared to condemn in the terms that some did the 


a and t . 
equality. (Ironioal — ew ) Yes, perfect religious 


equality paren 
fect control over the religious education of their 
children, and in mo sense paying for anything but 
results in secular education. Such were his views 
Act, and such as he believed, honestly carried 
would correct the evils of which Mr. Kirtland 
i in Ireland. Judging from what 
himself had said, there were plenty of 
lics in Ireland prepared to break away 
from the trammels of the priests ; and if they did 


E 


— of dissent.) He thought there could not 
a more suicidal policy than that recommended 


— — — — a —VW hw Lb Oe eee 


—— 


by Mr. Kirtland, of not supporting any one who 
would not go for the repeal of the 25th Clause. It 
would be fatal to the position which Nonconformists 
hitherto held in England. (Cries of Question.“ 
He should vote against the resolution. 

The Rev, G. W. Houmpnreys, of Wellington, 
said there appeared to him to be an inconsistenc 
between the first part of the resolution, whic 
objected to ‘‘extending” the denominational system, 
and the second part, which condemned it altogether. 
Did not the first clause of the resolution imply that 
if the Government stop where they were, the 
Union did not so much object to the present state 
of things? After some conversation it was agreed 
to insert the word practically before the words 
„paying for religious instruction in any form.“ 
Thus modified, the resolution was passed all but 
unanimously, Mr. Potter alone holding up his hand 
against it. 

The Rev. Mr. KIRTLAND afterwards moved: 


That a deputation, consisting of the chairman and secretary 
of the Baptist Union, the Rev. Dr. Haycroft, John Jenkyn 
Brown, Samuel Harris Booth, the Rev. Dr. Landels, the Rev. 
C. M. Birrell, be appointed to wait upon the Marquis of Har- 
tington, Chief Sec of Ireland, to represent to his lord- 
ship the views of this Union on the question of elementary 
education in Ireland. 


The Rev. Dr. Topp seconded the motion, and it 
was adopted, the name of the Rev. Mr. Kirtland 
being added to the deputation. 


CHURCH ARBITRATION SCHEME. 


Mr. Patrrtson, of London, presented the report of 
the committee appointed to consider a scheme for 
the settlement of disputes arising in the various 
churches 4omprised in the Union by arbitration. 
He said that the report of the committee simply 
was a recommendation to adopt the resolutions 
which he had presented at the last meeting of the 
Union. The resolutions now presented were as 
follows, being, with a few amendments, the same as 
those printed in the Handbook :— 

I. That a standing arbitration committee be now 
appointed, consisting of five members, of whom three 
shall not be stated ministers ; and that such committee 
shall be reappointed at and by every succeedin 
autumnal session of the Union. ‘That members of suc 
committee shall, after serving, be eligible for re-election, 
and all vacancies occurring in the intervals of the 
annual meeting may be filled up by the committee 
itself until the next annual autumnal meeting of the 
Union. 

2. That the arbitration committee shall appoint a 
secretary, through whom all communications shall be 
made to and by the committee. 

8. The arbitration committee shall have all the 
powers, and be governed by all the laws belonging or 
applicable to arbitrators legally appointed. 

1 The arbitration committee shall undertake the 
reference of any dispute cognisable by law. arising 
within or respecting any church in the Baptist Union, 
which shall be duly sabmitted to it by the parties. 

5. The arbitration committee may delegate to any 
one or more of its members the duty of making inves- 
tigations or taking evidence ; but every award shall be 
made at a meeting of the committee, and shall be 
deemed to be the act of the whole committee, three 
members being a quorum, and every award shall be 
signed by at least three members on behalf of the 
whole committee. 

6. The arbitration committee may, from time to 
time, make bye-laws for the manageineat of the busi- 
ness, and particularly may require of applicants a de- 
posit for payment of necessary expenses, as a prelimi- 
nary condition of reference. 

7. The arbitration committee shall take up any 
matter coguisable by law duly submitted to them; they 
may also, in their discretion, undertake any reference 
respecting ecclesiastical matters or discipline in our 
churches, duly submitted to them, though such matter 
may not be cognisable by law. 

In order to preserve intact the inalienable rights of 
Christian liberty, it is declared by this minute that re- 
ference to the arbitration committee shall be wholly 
voluntary. 

The seventh resolution, defining the purposes for 
which the court of arbitration had been constituted, 
was omitted as ynnecessary. He moved the adop- 
tion of the six resolutions. 


The Rev. CHARLES WILLIAMS (Accrington), in 
seconding the adoption of the resolution, said he 
could not see what ible objections there could 
be brought against the scheme. At Northampton 
two or three brethren had — for the indepen- 
dence of the churches, and expressed a fear lest a 
board of arbitration should somewhat interfere with 
that independence. Now, it should be perfectly 
understood that every Baptist was quite free to 
litigate to his heart's content, aud he was sorry to 
say that the Baptist Union could not stop him in 
so very unadvisable a 2 (Laughter.) 
No one, therefore, would be interfered with in the 
exercise of his liberty. He thought it was their 
duty to encourage a scheme by which justice 
should be given, not to the man who could fight 
longest, but to the man who could show the best 
reason for his cause. He anticipated that for the 
board of arbitration there would be very little 
to do. 

Dr. Price, Aberdare, asked how they could 
ensure that the award of the arbitrators should be 
tinal. 

Mr. Parrisox replied that the law took i- 
sance of disputes in religious ies only w 
salary, or property, or character were in some way 
concerned. herever cases involving such ques- 
tions were referred to the arbitrators, the law would 
carry out the award of the arbitrators— the sub- 
mission,” as it was called, would be made a rule of 
court like any other agreement to refer, and by 
virtue of the statute concerning arbitrators, that 
award would be carried out as if it were the verdict 
of a jury, 


— 


After some further discussion, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. A committee of seleo- 
tion was appointed to choose a court of arbitra- 


tion. They recommended the following gentlemen : | 


Rev. Dr. Angus, G. W. Anstie (Devizes), Rev. C. 
M. Birrell, Rev. H. Dowson, and G. Stevenson 
(Leicester). Mr. Anstie and Mr. Stevenson had 
been chosen because of their legal knowledge. The 
names were unanimously accepted. 


MINISTERSAL EDUCATION. 

The Rev. Dr. Green (Rawdon College) presented 
the report of the committee on the question of 
ministerial education, which stated that there was 
no present prospect of any scheme of united action 
being accepted by all the colleges of the denomina- 
tion, and therefore a general conference on the 
subject was not deemed expedient. But the 
colleges at Bristol, Rawdon, and Regent’s Park 
were disposed to act together, and a specific and 
uniform plan of teaching was recommended, and it 
was urged that a representative board should be 
appointed, to receive the applications of all minis- 
terial candidates desirous of entering one of the 
three above-named colleges ; to assign them, after 
exanination, to that college for which they might 
be best —— to arrange for the transfer of 
students from one college to another; and to orga- 
nise and carry out plans for a more general support 
of the college system from all our churches, There 
would thus be the commencement of a common 
fund, in addition to the endowments, &., appro- 

riated, as at present, to the individual colleges. 
Dr. Green said they hoped that some day the 
colleges would be entirely relieved from vs eae 
educational work. (Hear.) Their co ought 
to beconfined totheological and ministerial training. 
(Hear.) Preliminary work ought to be provided for 
lay liberality. It was hoped that another hall for 
study might be opened in connection with Owens 
— or London University College. (Hear.) It 
was desirable to enlist the regular and systematic 
—— of the churches on behalf of the Baptist 
collegiate system. The work of collecting and 
begging should not be laid upon the tutors. 
(Hear.) It would be a disgrace if the Baptist deno- 
mination did not liberally support all these institu- 
tions and keep them out of debt. He believed that 
the formation of such a board would bring about 
a better state of things. (Hear.) Dr. Haycrort, 
in seconding the resolution, said he thought that 
this was a step in the right direction. Their diffi- 
culties in connection with ministerial education 
were very great. They must have training institu- 
tions for village pastors, and they must have 
colleges to gi 
equal to that given in any religious society in the 
kingdom. He trusted that the supporters of the 
different colleges would not allow their local inte- 
rests to stand in the way of realising this improve- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) The motion was carried. 

A “scheme for a committee for ministerial 
settlements” was then explained by the Rev. J. 
Warts, of St. Albans ; but it was strongly opposed, 
and a motion that it be referred to the secretaries of 
the Baptist Association was rejected. 

The Rev. C. Stove. then read a paper on The 
Religious Aspect of National Education,” in the 
course of which he said that as citizens of England 
they had a right to demand in national education 
purity from religious and anti-religious d of 


every kind. The affirmations of the schools should. 


always be declarations of fact discovered and 
proved in the works of God ; the teachers of religion 
with perfect freedom of thought and action, would 
wisely advance with voluntary zeal, at their own 
cost, to bring the teaching of His works into closer 
and convincing union with the teaching of His 
Word. The pupil in the school might thus be 
made a worshipper in the church. The very diffi- 
culty which faced this design would form an 
advantage. By using the schools they educated 
the children; by turning the results of secular 
education to areligious use, the people of every 
class would be educated themselves, The school 
was secular, but the learners were free, the parents 
free, and the churches free, and all the ministries 
which they could employ were free to the utmost 
limits of their zeal. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stovel was carried, Mr. Potter objecting to being 
committed to the sentiments of the paper. 

The Rev. Dr. Jeter, of Richmond, U. S., was 
then introduced, and very cordially received. In 
the course of his speech he said that the American 
people sympathised very profoundly in their efforts 
to dissever the Church and State—(cheers)—and he 
might say that in the State of Virginia there was 
the first severance of Church aud State that ever 
occurred upon the face of the eirth. (Laughter 
and — 1 Their fathers suffered greatly in the 
maintenance of religious freedom. They were per- 
secuted and most outrageously treated, but they 
were firm and inflexible in the yo of religious 
liberty ; and they succeeded by their mighty ear- 
nestness in having the principle of religious freedom 
incorporated in their constitution—not only in the 
State constitution but in the constitution also of the 
United States. 

After various votes of thanks, the benediction 
was pronounced, and the session ended. 


The delegates dined in the schools adjoining the 
Union Chapel and the United Methodist 
Church. After dinner in the former place, the 
Rev. A. Maclaren, who presided, called upon the 
Rev. C. H. SpurGEoN, who made a short speech, in 
which he said that there was no fault to be found 
with the programme of the session, except that 
there seemed not to be in it anything that they 


ve some of their ministers an education 
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wanted. (Laughter.) If the time t 
„ 42 —— Bahabelse about the 
arbitration been given to prayer, he 


thought more would have come of it. He should not 
like to have the whole time given up to spiritual devo- 


tion, but it did seem to him that had spent too 
much time ing papers, instead of joining in 
a mighty of prayer, which would give 


them success in run. (Hear, hear.) He 
felt inclined to and 4 resoluti 
r 


He fancied that 
* nearer at one 
b Church. (Hear, hear.) He 
they might do a great deal towards Christian 


1 frequently 


meeting y+ The Rev. 
also addressed the assembly, com- 

Mr. M‘Laren on the ents he 
made for the comfort of the delegates, and ex- 
— his thanks for the welcome which they had 
receiv 


The public meeting of the session was held in the 
Free Hall in the 8 G. T. Kemp, 
of Rochdale, in the chair. e building was 
conan a rary pest, and it was found necessary 
to advertise to the disappointed late arrivals that a 
> i 1 be held in — 
eeting House, w e chief speakers, inclu 
Mr. Spurgeon, would deliver addresses. The 


speakers were the Revs. R. Glover, of 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION A1 
NOTTINGHAM. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Norrtncuam, Tuesday evening. 

The preliminary proceedings of the autumnal 

meeting of the Congregational Union commenced 
yesterday, when a good public meeting was held at 
Derby, and a sermon was preached at Castle-gate 
Chapel in this town. The first session was held in 
the same building this morning, and whether it is 
because of its spaciousness, or because some of the 
members of the Union were late in arriving, the 
attendance in the early part of the day did not 
seem so large as usual; and the number of specta- 
tors in the galleries was not so great as on some 
former occasions, I, however, believe that 700 
gentlemen intimated their intention to attend the 
meetings, and, no doubt, the attendance is large. 
I miss some faces of what are usually termed 
leading men,” but then I observe, as I have done 
at some recent meetings, that the interest of the 
Union meetings depends less than it did on the 
action and speeches of these same leading men, and 
that speech and influence are being more widely 
diffused than formerly. 

After a devotional exercise, conducted by the 
Rev. CALs Resp, Dr. Kennepy, the chairman 
of the Union, delivered his address. Its topic was, 
„Our Place in England, and it was supplementary 
to the Doctor’s address of May last. when his theme 
was, Our Place in Christendom and in the Catholic 
Church. As you will, no doubt, give your readers 
extracts from this address, I need not do more than 
make a few references to it. It was able and 
interesting from beginning to end, and contained 
some admirable points, excellently put. And if 
anybody had the fear that Dr. Kennedy’s 
chairmanship would suffer by comparison with 
that of his immediate predecessors, they must 
have felt, at the close of his second address, 
thay the reputation attaching to the chair- 
manship of the Union has been well sustained 
in the present year. The local historical allusions 
with which the address commenced and closed were 
very happy, as were also the facts and illustrations 
intended to prove that Nonconformists were true 
Constitutionalists and English of the English.” 
Perhaps the most important portion of the address 
was that in which the speaker described the prac- 
tical effect of the Bennett decision, as destroying 
the Protestant character of the Church, and forfeit- 
ing its claim to continue to exist as an Establish- 
ment. The duty of pressing forward for disesta- 
blishment was, in fact, the culminating point of the 
address; though, in the closing part of it, the 
spiritual dangers arising out of the worldliness of 
the times were impressively insisted upon. 

After the assembly had sung, with almost thril- 
ling effect, Dwight’s h God help our native 
land!“ to the tune of the National Anthem, the 
Rev. A. THomson, of Manchester, read a paper on 


The Influence which Christians should Exert on 
the Social Morality of the Age. It was slight, but 


vigorous, and dealt with several important topics. 
He deprecated legal enactments to promote 
morality, thotigh they might diminish temptations 
to vice. Especially ought vice not to be sanctioned, 
as it was, by the Contagious Diseases Acts, to 
which the writer made an indirect allusion. The 
physical condition of the le should be im- 
proved, and there should be further restrictions on 
the liquor traffic. Mr. Thomson, however, de- 
nounced the extreme views, and intolerant spirit, of 
some total abstainers. He also insisted on the 
value of personal example, atid of the training of 
the yo at home — in Sunday- schools. He 
thought there should be more pulpit exposition of 
the — iples of Christian morality, and that 
cupidity and fraud should be more courageously 
re than they were. Ex ive living 
and 1 were as injurious as in- 
dulgence in evil amusements, or as unsound doc- 
trine. Sound ethical principles should be enforced ; 
while mental culture choul open sources of refined 
sing ind a books K talk beh 
oing injury to the young. at was requi 
was the — of that which was already known, 
and the manifestation of the power of Christian 
principle among those who professed to be Chris- 
tians. 


The Rev. Evstace Conver, who followed, 
thought that the matter went deeper to the roots 
of national life than any politics. A living, as well 
as a free Church was wanted. Sentiment was more 
powerful than * and — 1 the wing 
estrangement of the working classes from Christian 
institutions was partly the result of what the 
witnessed in the conduct of Christian men. 0 
also, in reference to the Bennett judgment, ex- 
* that the latitudinarianiam of the 

i t was injurious to the morality of the 
nation. 


The Rev. J. G. Rocrns thought that appeals to 
legislation would not do much, while they were a 
confession of the insufficiency of Christian prin- 
ciples. ial morality was bound up with 
social morality and extravagant living, and a love 
of display had much to do with it. He thought 
some ministers shrank from preaching against it, 
lest they should be thought not to be preaching the 
Gospel ; some Evangelical teaching fostering the 
idea of a divorce between religious truth and moral 
obligation. Spiritual ethics should be taught, and 
the gg how should Christian men act in regard 
to the tendencies of the time, be carefully con- 
sidered. They could not go back to Puritanism. 
The Puritans] were men of their age, and Christian 
men of the present day must understand theirs. 

The Rev. A. Wnricizy, of Carlisle, having 
expressed the opinion that the Union ought to take 
action for the of the Contagious Diseases 
Acta, the Szcrerary stated that the committee had 
deliberately come to the conclusion that the subject 
was too delicate to be discussed in a mixed 
assembly. The CHAIRMAN also deprecated discus- 
sion on the subject; on which Mr. WR said 
that he thought such a determination cowardly, and 


The total abstainers present had murmured at 
Mr. Thomson’s allusions to the temperance question, 
and now the Rev. H. TARRANT gave expression to 
their feelings. He thought Mr. Thomson’s sneer 
an unhappy one; but any intention to sneer was 
repudiated by that tleman. then, 
replied Mr. Tarrant, be, at least, indul in 
some severe reflections.” These were to be depre- 
cated ; for intemperance was the greatest source of 
danger to ish society. The intemperate advo- 
cacy of temperance was chiefly that of reformed 
drunkards, who felt strongly. e Wesleyans and 
the Church Congress felt it right to deal with the 
question at their gatherings. and next to the Gospel, 
nothing would so tend to uplift the masses as the 
suppression of intemperance. 

Mr. Grimwape, of Ipswich, having strongl 
insisted on the necessity for impro eg the — 
of the poor in towns, as well as in the country, 
the Rev. R. W. Daz lifted up the discussion to its 
former level by asserting that con tions, 

0 


instead of iking ethical preaching, delighted in 
it, rr The moral i 


r 

ing. In ing ethics they ought not to 
— mere moral teachers, for ethical , and 
and glorified by the 


istles were referred to to 
illustrate the statement. 

This closed an in ing discussion, and then 
came an elaborate resolution on the subject of 
Councils of Advice,” pro in an 2 1 

Mr. Hannay, who explained that the 
subject, having been partially considered last May, 
was referred to the committee to bring up in 
another form. The resolution affirmed the principle 
of such councils, and recommended it for the adop- 
tion of the churches, but referred it to the county 
unions to discuss, so that, if they approved of the 
idea, they might prepare schemes adapted to their 
own localities. 

The Rev. F. S. WILIAus, in seconding the 
motion, referred to facts proving the necessity for 
such a course, and pointed out the advantages likely 
to follow from its adoption. 

Per contra, the Rev. J. Staruam, of Hull, depre- 
cated a hasty decision, asked if they were going to 
give u their Independency ; pointed out that 
** weig ty matters of common concern” would 
involve doctrinal belief; urged that the county 
unions might be put into antagonism to the parent 
Union ; and, though it —— useless, he said he 
felt bound to utter his protest against a vain search 


motives were 
Gospel; and Paul's 


r — —„—-— eee, : 


= — — 
= * eg — - . — 


for ecclesiastical authority. The Rev. E. Wurrs, on 
the other hand, described the good effect of boards 
of arbitration among the General Baptists; while 
the Rev. W. Dortine took the same view as Mr, 
Statham. The pro , he said, touched their 
whole system ; and he begged them to stand firmly 
by their distinctive principles, for it would be 
better to have Episcopacy or Presbyterianism than 
attempt by such means to correct the evils of Inde- 
pendency. Mr. Coors, of St. Ives, as a layman, 
wished to know if men of business who resorted to 
arbitration lost their inde ence. The Rev. W. 
Triton referred to the history of the Church at 
Yarmouth for proofs of the excellent working of 
the — —— , and denied that Independency 
means that every one should do as he liked. The 
Rev. Messrs. Passmore and Bevan briefly spoke, 
the latter asking for more time. 

Then Mr. Hannay replied in a few vigorous 
words ; stating that he was so little inclined to 
Presbyterianism that he left it because he did not 
like it. He met several of the objections urged 
against the resolution, but offered to let the subject 
stand over till the next meeting, as it was too 
important to be the subject of a hasty vote. To 
that course Messrs. StarHaAM and Dona, who 
had moved as an amendment that the question be 
postponed sine die, assented, and so the discussion 
came to a close at two o'clock, when the members 
of the Union adjourned—in two large batches—to 
the dinner provided by the hospitality of its Not- 
tingham friends. 

should add that, among the incidents of the 
sitting, was the — . by telegraph of a fraternal 
greeting to the English United Presbyterian Synod 
which was sitting at the same time at Birkenhead. 

There are to four sectional meetings during 
the weck, and two of them took place this after- 
noon. At one the Rev. H. Ropyomns read a 
on ‘Significance of the Open-Church and Free- 
Offering Movement in the Church of England,” 
and there was a good and lively discussion. Mr. 
Robjohns appeared to endorse the views of the 
National Association for Promoting Freedom of 
Worship, in regard to pews, pew-rents, and 
the weekly offering, and, while he admitted 
the difficulty of abandoning the old system 


per 


in old places, he strenuously urged the adop- 
tion of the ' system in new ones, espe- 
-—. in ion with missi effort. 
The Rev. A. Mackennat, who foll thought 


that the present system of church finance was the 
result of a recognition of personal responsibility, 
which = more felt omens e 
am iscopalians. thought t a 
feeling — personal ind dence led some of the 
wo classes to prefer regular subscriptions. 
After he said, the spirit was more important 
than the form ; for though they might take every 
door off its hin it would be no use unless they 
took the starch out of the — 1 Mr. 
Common, of Sunderland, denounced the mercantile 
spirit of the pew-rent system in strong terms. Mr. 

RIMWADE, of I — spoke of excellent 
effects of the open system in a new chapel in his 
town, and especially insisted on the virtue of chairs. 
Two other gentlemen bore testimony to the excel- 
lence of the weekly offering. The Rev. E. Wurtz, 
in a humorous speech, referred to the necessity for 
sitting next disagreeable people, who smelt un- 
pleasantly, which the open system involved, and 
also insisted that hearers needed comfortable seats 
to undertake the serious duty of listening to a 
sermon ! 

The Rev. Joux Ross, who had — been 
referred to, said that of late he had despaired of 
— 411 much interest in the subject as that 
meeti displayed, and e his belief 
that Churchmen were beating Dissen ters by their 
voluntaryism. One more short speech, and a brief 

ly from Mr. Rossouns, closed the discussion, 
which was well sustained throughout. 

In the other section the important subject of 
„Our Vacant Churches, and our t method 
of supplying them with pastors,” was introduced 
by the Rev. W. Braden, but I am unable to include 
in this letter any description of the p 

While I write the evening session of the Union 
is commencing. It is intended to be specially devo- 
tional A paper is to be read by the Rev. W. 
Crosbie on A new Baptism of the Holy — 
the special want of ve ag and the names of the 
Rev. T. Binney and Mr. Dale are among the 


speakers. 

The proceedings of the Union at Nottingham 
were 42— by a public meeting in the Victoria 

ional Church, Derby, presided over by 

Mr. Henry Wright. The subject selected was 
Spiri Life in the Churches, and the speakers 
were the Rev. S. Hesprrcu, of any who ad- 
dressed himself to the question, ‘‘ t is Spiritual 
Life? the Rev. J. P. Giepsronz, of Hornsey, who 
spoke of the need of spiritual life; the Rev. J 

ALVERT, of Sheffield, on the means of its promo- 
tion; and the Rev. W. M. Sraruam, of Hull, who 
pro inst any mere denominational view of 
the question, which would exclude the spiritualism 
of a Fenelon, a Robertson, or a Manning. He 
insisted that the spiritual life in the pulpit required 
that the preacher should be in close rapport with 
the real life and actual experiences, —— cares, 
and trials, spiritual and temporal, of his hearers. 

At yesterday — s session of the Union 
in Castle-gate Chapel, Nottingham, after devo- 
tional services, the Rev. Dr. Kennepy (the 
chairman for the year) delivered the inau 
address, Taking his cue from the historical asso- 
ciations of the place, Dr, Kennedy reminded his 
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hearers that two hundred and thirty years had 
passed since the great civil war of the seventeenth 
century had been inaugurated by the planting of 
Charles’s war-standard on the Castle Hill of Not- 
tingham. Though not attempting to justify the 
conduct of our fathers, we need not blush to iden- 
tify ourselves with them, and to demand for them 
the thanks of a grateful posterity. What position 
do we their descendants ovcupy,in relation to the 
commonwealth of our own day? There are those 
who will hardly allow us the name of Christians, or 
even Englishmen ; but we deny the justice of that 
feeling. Nay, we claim to be not only true, but 


the truest Englishmen, the English of the English. | 


We are the representatives of those great principles, 
with the men who bled and suffered for them in the 
days of old, which have made modern England what it 
is, and which are now its most marked and cherished 
features—the — 4 of Constitutional Government 
and Religious Freedom. In the Revolution Settlement 
of 1688, these principles gained, if not a complete vic- 
tory, at least one that was irrevocable, and whose 
— working could not cease until it was com- 
plete. 


The maxim which the Stuarts and their flatterers in 
Church and State called Divine—‘‘ A Deo Rex, a Rege 
Lex — was reversed ; and henceforward, under a now 
dynasty, which, though allied by blood with the old, and 
thereby possessing the advantage of the traditions of 
seven centuries, owed its accession to power to the Par- 
liament and the people, the fundamental principle of 
os English Government must be—‘‘ A Deo Lex, a Lege 

X. 


From the hour of the successful assertion of this 
principle in the Revolution of 1688, our English 
rights and liberties have advanced to the ripeness 
in which we now find them. As representatives of 
that principle, we, the Protestant Nonconformists 
of the present day, claim to be the truest English- 
men, and to be, or to belong to, the true Constitu- 
tional party in the State. 


A more complete misnomer cannot be imagined than 
the title Constitutional claimed by those who are 
the historical representatives of that party in the State 
which both before the Revolution of 1688 and since that 
* have maintained to the uttermost the principles 
which have been cast out of the Constitution in these 
later times as incongruous and evil. We are the his- 
torical representatives of the party in the State which 
has made Constitution what it is. 


If civil and religious freedom—a limited, not an 
absolute monarchy—with the Hanoverian dynasty, 
be elements of our Constitution, we are staunch 
Constitutionalists. 

If Kings, Lords, and Commons are essential to our 
9 we — 7 — still; for if we 
objec spiritual part 0 , we believe it 
tobe not of 41 hy a ~ 45 of ola but one of 

ose incongruities w must urged out before 
our Constitution can be pure and 1 


Our objections to the establishment and support 
of n by the State are really shared in prin- 
ciple by all sections of the Church of England, ex- 
cep only a portion of the Broad-Church party. 
Both Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics contemplate 
the separation of the Church from the State as an 
eventuality which not only may occur, but which, 
under certain circumstances, they would themselves 
respectively desire and promote. 

They approve of the connection of the Church 
with the State only so long as the Church, and 
the form of connection, are such as their con- 
science oan accept. A fundamental change in the 
Chureh, or any serious modification of its relation 
to the State, would justify their secession, and justify 
thereupon a demand for separation. Shall we charge 
them with disloyalty to the civil Constitution of their 
country, in rendering thus only a conditional allegiance 
to the t “Church and State” Institution? Shall 
we hold that they are standing, and that consciously, 
om the very verge of revolution, in that they are ready, 
at any moment, on the occurrence of certain 
eventualities, to abandon this institution, and even to 
demand that it shall cease to be? If not, neither may 
we be held disloyal and revolutionary, in that, with a 
calm, clear judgment, founded on many reasons, we 
believe that the connection between the Church of 


England and the State should now cease and 
determine. 
We go farther. We are not conte >t merely to be 


absolved from a positive charge of unconstitutional 
beliefs and tices. We claim to be even in this 
matter the truest Englishmen. From the day when 
the law of England ceased to require uniformity in 
re as a condition of English citizenship, the civil 
establishment of one form of worship has been an 
anomaly and an anachronism. Such establishment has 
been in the highest sense unconstitutional. 


Claiming thus to hold tenaciously and to represent 
a ever on of our Constitution, and most espe- 
cially all hest and noblest and most characteristic 
features, we claim to be par excellence the Constitu- 
tionalists of d. And on this ground we claim to 
be English of the English. 

Nevertheless, we do not hold any party in the 
State now responsible, except in so far as they 
voluntarily accept the responsibility for the sayings 


and doings of eir historical ancestors, and there 
is but one party in these times which does this, 


viz., the Church of Rome, and that is a fact of deep’ 


ignificance. After a brief reference to papal infal- 
iby and its logical results, Dr. 22 pro- 
0 


In saying all this I Yo not forget that Protestant 
Churches have been guilty of — Episcopa- 
lians, having power, have persecuted ; Presbyterians, 
having power, have persecuted ; Congregationalists, 
with a strange inconsistency, having power, have per- 
secuted—a fact which sufficiently demonstrates the 
d r of putt ag power into the hands of any eccle- 
siastical body, It is a temptation too great for human 
nature. But the difference lies here: persecution is not 
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the creed of any Protestant Church; it is the creed of 
the Church of Rome. 
In this connection Dr. Kennedy entered upon an 
able review of the Bennett Judgment, which, he 
considered, would henceforth practically give a 
seture standing within the Church of England to a 
teaching which, it was confessed, nothing but the 
utmost subtlety could distinguish from the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome. e House of Commons 
heard the boast the other day from a foremost 
defender of the Church of England that doctrines 
ranging from Romanist to Rationalist may now 
be legally held and preached within her pale. This, 
according to a well-known dean, was the last and 
crowning triumph of the Christian Latitudinarian- 
ism of the Church of England.” But no enactin 
ot by either before or after the Reformation, h 
ad ever contemplated any such comprehensive- 
ness. It was for the nation to say whether it would 
continue its sanction and support to a Church no 
longer teaching a consistent system of doctrines, 
according to the opinions of individual clergymen 
„from Romanist to Rationalist. The Church Asso- 
ciation had adopted a declaration to the effect that 
„the main condition of the Church of England’s 


j 


existence as the Established Church of this nation | 


has been its essentially Protestant character.” But 
now that the condition is fulfilled, no longer it 
follows by both moral and logical necessity that the 
Church of England has forfeited her right to exist- 
ence ‘‘as the Established Church of this nation,” 
and that her existence as such should henceforth 
cease and determine, unless the nation should be 
pleased to re-establish her by new statutes on the 
new condition that she may preach all manner of 
doctrine from Romanist to Rationalist. The 
declaration further spoke of the necessity of con- 
tending earnestly for the truth, and avoiding all 
complicity with false doctrine.’ But there were 
only two ways of doing this, either by demanding 
of the State that the Church should go free, or by 
voluntarily relinquishing her fellowship. A few— 
all honour to them—were prepared for one or other 
of these courses, but the greater part were not, but 
contented themselves with a ‘‘declaration.” But 
what availed such a declaration without action? 
Let Englishmen arise.” 

Let Engtishmen arise and say that their National 
Church, reformed and instituted to be the teacher of a 
reformed faith, shall not, through virtue of legal techni- 
calities, become the teacher of those errors which it 
was meant to destroy! Let the anti-Romanist party in 
the Church understand that only by one of two courses 
—secession, or the separation of the Church from the 
State with a view to self-reform—can they avoid com- 
plicity with the new condition of their Church? Let 
them secede, and we shall have stronger reason 
ever to demand that the then Residuary Church shall 
cease to enjoy State patronage and support. Let them 
remain where they are, but honestly demand separa- 
tion, and freedom, that they may reform themselves, 
and we shall help them right heartily in their demand. 


Dr. Kennedy then drew an analogy between the 
historical crisis which occurred when Henry Burton 
warned Charles I. of the character of his coun- 
sellors Laud and Neale, and that involved in the 
Bennett judgment, and proceeded :— 


England, in the person of its rulers, did not know the 
day of its visitation. Let England know it now, and 
determine whether the Eighth of June, 1872, shall be a 
black or red-letter day in her calendar. If others do 
not see its possible consequences for good or ill, let not 
us be blind. If others do not see in the late decision of 
the Judicial Committee a reason for the separation of 
the Church from the State, we do. With our principles 
we must demand separation, even if the pulpits of the 
Church preached the purest Protestantism. But now 
the pulpits of the Establishment may, without effectual 
challenge, preach substantial and all but nominal 
Popery, we have double reason for demanding separa- 
tion. 


We are thus brought by another circle of thought to 
the conclusion to which we were led in vindicating our 
ition as Englishmen. Disestablishment, we saw then, 
instead of being unconstitutional and revolutionary, is a 
normal and legitimate development of the Constitution, 
a casting out of incongruous elements. Disestablish- 
ment, we see now, is equally necessary in the interests 
of that Protestant truth and freedom to which Popery 
is the irreconcilable foe. If Englishmen are not content 
to be carried back to Rome by the very institution which 
they have endowed for the defence of Protestantism, 
they must demand that the State shall withdraw from 
it all that it has given it, all that makes it—at least in a 
legal sense—national ; and if other Englishmen do not 
understand this great necessity of our times and of our 
country, we do. 


To sum up the argument, our antagonism to the 
connection of Church and State was not un-English, 
but the outgrowth of principles ; which being true, 
and being at least germinally recognised in our civil 
constitution, are sure, sooner or later, to find their 
consummation in ‘‘a free Church in a free State.” 
Dr. Kennedy went on to urge the necessity of doing 
practical justice to our own principles, first in rela- 
tion to the preaching of the Gospel, adding that those 
who associate our name only with politics and 
debate would be astonished if they entered our 
places of worship to find how exclusively our mini- 
sters occupy themselves with spiritual truth and 
duty. The principle of spirituality in Church- 
membership was another matter in regard to 
which we must be true to ourselves that we 
may be true to our country. It was doubtful, 
too, whether ministers sufficiently studied the 
means of building up their people in all goodness, 


and of guarding them against the dangers which 


beset their Christian path. The circumstances of 
our time are very injurious to spiritual health. 
Monasticism was an evidence not of the strength of 


' 
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faith, but of its weakness. But, on the other hand, 
political activity is sometimes accompanied by prac- 
tices, which, though not flagrantly evil, are offen- 
sive to a mind instinct with Christian rectitude and 
honour. Another form of social danger arose from 
the rapid accumulation of wealth, ahd although 
there were illustrious examples of Christian 
simplicity and piety amid all its temptations, 
it was to be feared that these are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Our churches can 
occupy the place which God has given them in 
England, and fulfil its duties only in so far as they 
acquire a spirituality and a devotion which will lay 
their wealth and social influence on the altar of our 
common weal. But we must not be selfish in our 
nationalism, but, with a view to the good of all 
nations, labour and pray for the cleansing of our 
land from all defilement, and its ennobling with 
every grace and virtue. The present war of class 
against class would be brought to an end if the 
principles of the Bible could be got into the heart 
of the community and cordially acted on on both 
sides. Dr. Kennedy concluded as follows: 


Whatever others do, let us do our duty. Are we 
masters or are we servants? Let us be Christians in 
either capacity, and show that we are subject to that 
higher law which demands that we love our neighbours 
as ourselves. 


Our hope for England is in our God. The age of 
miracles is past, but the age of Providence is not. We 
would fain see in our geographical position, our com- 

site race, our ripened history, our constitutional 


iberties, our commercial communion with all nations, 
signs that God wills to use us more than ever for the 
good of mankind. But our hope is in God Himself, in 
the power of His Gospel to sanctify our people, and in 
the faithfulness of His Church to her mission. And, 
God helping us, we will not cease from holy toil and 
fervent prayer till the English nation shall be, in tho 
words of Milton, “as one huge Christian personage, 
one mighty growth and stature of an honest mau, as 
big and compact in virtue as in body.” 


On resuming his seat the chairman was greeted 
with loud applause. 

The remainder of the proceedings are noticed 
above in our correspondent’s letter. 


The Rev. Laurence G. Carter, of Banbury, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the Baptist 
Church, Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, and will 
commence his labours on the first Lord's-day in 
November. 

The Rev. Dr. Finlayson, United Presbyterian 
minister in Edinburgh, has been presented with 
1,000“. by his congregation, in celebration of the 
completion of his twenty-fifth — eir pastor, 
and with 2,000 guineas by the metwbers of the 
Church throughout the country, in recognition of 
his services to the denomination. 

Untrep PrespyTertan Cuurcu.—The English 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church holds its 
annual meeting at Birkenhead this week. The 
opening meeting was held last week at the oe a 
road Church, when the retiring Moderator, the 
Rev. Dr. Edmond, of London, preached the opening 
sermon, and the Moderator-elect, the Rev. William 
Graham, of Mount Pleasant Church, Liverpool, 
delivered his address. 

Marpstong.—A bazaar, combining with it a loan 
exhibition, was held in the Corn Exchange and 
Concert Hall, Maidstone, on October Ist and 2nd. 
The purpose was to clear off the debt remaining on 
Week-street Congregational Church. The exhibi- 
tion was large 21 — , the prominent part 
of it being a large number of oil and water-colour 

ictures by various artists, known and unknown to 
ame. Much pleasure was expressed at what had 
been gathered, and the result of the sale and exhi- 
bition has been such as ta provide for the ——s 
of the liabilities on the building fund of the church. 


Snxrrox MA.uet.—Interesting ser - 
vices were held last Wednesday at the Independent 
— — Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, where the 
newly-elected pastor, the Rev. A. F. Jocelyne, 
B.A., received a most hearty and affectionate wel- 
come. At the morning service the Rev. E. 8. 
Prout, M.A., of Bridgewater, read the Scriptures and 
offered the recognition prayer, and the Rev. T. W. 
Aveling, of London, preached from Malachi iii. 10. 
At five o’clock p.m. there was a largely attended 
social tea in the schoolroom, after which a public 
meeting was held in the chapel, when words of 
welcome were spoken and interesting addresses de- 
livered by the ministers and friends present, among 
whom were the Revs. A. Rowland, LL.B., of 
Frome ; J. Rudduck, of Westbury ; W. Mead, of 
Oakhill; E. Edwards, of Calne; D. J. Gass, of 
Bruton ; F. Bryer, of Wells; Messrs. F. Spencer, 
of Oakhill; J. Gait; Jas. Allen, and W. Clarke. 
The pastor had the pleasure of announcing that 
upwards of 40/. had been subscribed to defray the 
expenses of new class-rooms and the furnishing of 
the vestry, and that Mr. John Allen had kindly 

romised to spend the same amount on the improve- 
ment of the schoolroom. 


A Goop YEAR’s WorK.—The Marquis of Kildare, 
as Chancellor of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
conferred the degrees and diplomas on the successful 
studentson Thursday. The Chancellor, in the course 
of his address, said that during the past year the 
University had taught 745 students in its colleges at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, of whom 200 were Roman 
Catholics, 243 members of the Protestant mp 
Church, 234 Presbyterians, and 68 members of other 
denominations, 
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TIE NONCONFORMIS T 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 


IN OUR LARGE TOWNS. 
With the Nonconformist of Wepnespay, October 23rd, 
will be given a 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES, 


Containing details arranged in a tabular form of the places 
of worship, sittings, and mission stations of each Religious 
Denomination in all the towns of England and Wales with a 
population exceeding 100,000, viz. :— 


Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bradford, Newcastle, 
Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Bristol, Salford, 

Hull, Sheffield, 

Leeds, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Liverpool, Wolverhampton, 


Also a comparative statement of the number of places of 


worship in these towus, and their accommodation in 1851 
aud 1872, with a view to ascertain the progress which has 
bee: made in the interval; together with suitable explanations 
an comments. 
With the Nonconformist of We pNeEspDAY, November 6th 
will be given a 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES, 


Containing the same information relative to all towns with 
a population of over 50,000 and not exceeding 100,000, vis. :— 


Bath, Norwich, 
Birkenhead, Nottingham, 
Blackburn, Oldham, 
Bolton, Plymouth, 
Derby, Preston, 
Devonport, Rochdale, 
Halifax, Southampton, 
Haddersfield, Stockport, 
Leicester, Sunderland, 
Merthyr, Swansea. 


Two additional supplements will be published in due 
course, containing similar statistics reletive to all the towns 
with a population over 20,000 and under 50,000—fifty in 
number—together with a final review of the entire tabular 
information published. 

In each case the statistics will be furnished by trustworthy 
residents, and will be the result of careful personal inquiry. 

„The four numbers will be sent by post on the receipt of 
1s. 10d. in postage stamps. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DwWipEx DS, 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The October Number ready—12 pages, post free. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Forei 
Railways, Dedentures, Insurance, Gas, Docks, Telegraph, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share B 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lot bbury, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The Nonconformist is now supplied, free, 
at the reduced price of 4 = 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
puper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 

Published by ARTHUR MIALL (to whom it is 
requested that all Post-office Orders may be 
—— gable), 18, Bouverie-street, eet- 
street, E. O. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in TR NoNCONFORMIST are as 
W A Shilling 
Each additional Tine . . Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


LeaDER Pacs.—Au extra of 2s. 6d. for ten 
lines or under. g * — 
s. d. 
41999 


1 Wanting Ao oy . 2 0 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
Ao the Ougn of. gush ond provt 
*.° As a 
principal Weekly Journal among Dissenters 
ews N onconformist become a 
desirable — ſor Advertisers. Since the begin see @ 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 
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„ As our first special Supplement referred to 
above will be given next week, we shall 5 . — 
by advertisements for that number and extra ordert 
for of paper being sent to the office as early as 
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SUMMARY. 


PerHAPs the most important event of the 
week is the series of October elections in the 
United States, which are believed to have 
virtually secured the re-election of General 
Grant to the Presidency for the next four 
years. In Pennsylvania the Republicans chose 
the governor of the State and seven members of 
Congress by a majority of more than 20,000. 
It generally happens that the vote in this State 
indicates with accuracy the issue of the Presi- 
dential election. In Ohio, the great Western 
State, the Grant party have also gained a 
majority, 15,000, though smaller than in the 
contest of 1868; while in Indiana they have 
succeeded in returning a governor by a very 
small majority, and have secured their ascen- 
dancy in both branches of the Legislature. 
These victories give the Republicans from fifty 
to sixty additional votes in the Electoral 
College, which will meet early next month, 
and within ten or thereabouts of the absolute 
majority, 184, needed to secure the re-election 
of President Grant. It is manifest that the 

ple of the Union are for the most part satis- 
fied with his administration, are not prepared 
to endorse a policy which might virtually re- 
establish slavery, and are not enamoured of 
such coalitions as that which has been struck 
up between the malcontent Republicans and 
the Democratic party. Grant’s majority will 
certainly not be large. His popularity has 
declined, and probably his régime will be more 
free from reproach in the next four years than 
in those during which he has occupied the 
White House. 

Amid the turmoil of this electoral campaign 
Mr. W. H. Seward, the eminent American 
statesman, has passed away. Years ago he did 
eminent service in fighting the Free Soil battle, 
but the Republican party in 1860 preferred Mr. 
Lincoln to his brilliant competitor. Mr. 
Seward, however, became the new President’s 
Secretary of State, — — that position 
throughout the terrible confliot with the South, 
and almost fell a victim to that atrocious 


oonspi which was fatal to Mr. Lincoln. 
Though the deceased statesman was unpopular 
in this country, owing to his overbearing 


diplomacy, it was he who set on foot the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the first Alabama Treaty, 
and which was rejected by the Senate. 

The statements made last week by M. Thiers 
in person before the Permanent Commission of 
the National Assembly, quieted the excitement 
which had sprung up—for it seems that France 
must have some sort of crisis about once a 
month. On the one hand, the President does 
not propose to proscribe any officials who con- 
nived at the recent Sections meetings; on 
the other, he has expressed condemnation of M. 
Gambetta’s theories, | ae nee against the idea 
of France being divided into several castes, and 
vindicated the rights of the Assembly. But he 
will not admit that any other form of govern- 
ment except the Republic is possible at the pre- 
sent time. Frenchmen do not, he said, love 
one another sufficiently.” Perhaps if he had 
said they lack the spirit of mutual toleration, it 
would have been more to the point. The Pre- 
sident, however, d propos of some interference 
at Nantes with the pilgrims to Lourdes, some- 
what ostentatiously avowed his resolution to 
repel attacks upon Catholicism, ‘‘ the national 
form of worship”: and he promises that the 

ment of two milliards of the remaining war 
indemnity shall be made by the middle of” next 
ear, and that the third and last ‘‘ will shortly 
ollow.” Meanwhile, he boasts that our army 
is recovering, and our credit excellent.“ 

Several Cabinet Councils have been held 
during the week, the main object of considera- 
tion having, it is believed, been the proposed new 
Treaty of Commerce with France, which will 
rule similar negotiations of M. Thiers’ Govern- 
ment with other European Powers. It would 


ap that the French Government make one 
s tial concession to this country by con- 
senting to abrogate the differential duty on 


shipping, which is no real advantage to France 
with her small commercial marine, and has been 
beneficial to German shi In return they 
demand increased import duties on cotton and 
woollen goods, for revenue purposes, equivalent 
to the duty on raw materials paid by the French 
manufacturers. Such proposals are at variance 
with free-trade principles, but M. Thiers pleads 
fiscal reasons for increasing these taxes. The 
protracted discussions in Downing-street point 
either to the urgent need of settling the details of 
the new treaty, or to serious differences on the 
subject. Probably Mr. Gladstone and his col- 


— 


leagues have not at these councils altogether 
ignored their domestic policy, and may have 
roughly sketched out their pr mme for next 
session. Time will show whether it comprises 
an amendment of the English Education Act, 
and a proposed settlement of the burial ques- 
tion. 

There has been a municipal election at 
Wakefield during the week, which was remark- 
able for the signdl failure of the Conservatives 
to repeat the Preston ticket system for frus- 
trating the legitimate action of the ballot. 
Though there was but one polling-place, the 
result of the contest was entirely a matter of 
doubt till the declaration was made by the 
mayor. From this and some other cases it may 
be inferred. that to obtain the coveted informa- 
tion as to the progress of voting, the consent of 
both sides is necessary, and that so elaborate 
and costly an agency as that employed at 
Preston can rarely be obtained. Even then it 
would be little avail where there is more than 
one seat to be contested. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON’S EXPULSION. 


M. Turers has fallen into a blunder—a very 
awkward one it may turn out to be. Possibly 
—and, in the absence of further evidence, we 
may say, probably—he has been scared and mis- 
led by the fidgetty officiousness of the French 

olice. He has ordered the arrest of Prince 
apoleon, and his extradition, if we may so 
hrase the transaction, beyond the frontier of 
rance into Switzerland, It is extremely 
doubtful whether he can plead a legal justifica- 
tion of his conduct; at any rate, he will be called 
upon todo so. But even if borne out by law, 
it is difficult to discover the political recommen- 
dations of his sudden outburst of violence 
inst the Prince. He may, for aught we can 
tell to the contrary, have fingered the threads 
of a Buonapartist — pas? of which Prince 
Jerome was an accep nt. Itis rumoured, 
indeed, that M. Thiers had received a box con- 
taining two Orsini bombs, together with a 
m that 2,000 of ¢hose explosive missiles 
had been sent into the capital. But it is difficult 
to imagine M. Thiers imposed upon by so 
clumsy a menace, and it is still more difficult to 
connect such a fact—even if it were a fact—with 
any revolutionary machinations of the Prince. 
On the whole, it seems most likely that the 
President of the Republic has become cognisant 
of facts which lead him to distrust Imperial pro- 
fessions of loyalty, and that his knowledge or 
—what would be soy disturbing—his 
suspicions, has robbed him of his presence of 
mind, and has beguiled him into a palpable 
mistake of tactics. 

Some allowance, no doubt, should be made 
for the septuagenarian statesman. His work, 
during his occupation of the supreme post in 
France, has been not merely an uphill one, but 
—— worrying. Thus far his success has 

n much greater than might have been ex- 
pected, but it must have been purchased at an 
immense expense of thought and anxiety. To 
prevent factions in France from falling foul of 
each other, and A each other to pieces, 
by the maintenance of a Government which 
favours neither, is a task which may well wear 
out the spirits of the most vivacious, as well as 
the most sagacious of rulers. M. Thiers has 
been indefatigable in his endeavours to compass 
this purpose, and on the whole has had reason 
to felicitate himself on the result. What wonder 
if he has learned to detect plots and combina- 
tions where none exist, and to become less and 
less careful to restrict himself to 1 instru- 
ments in endeavouring to crush them? In 
passing moral judgment on the old man, we 
must in mind the exceptional complexity 
of the duties imposed upon him by his country. 

But there is hardly room for question that in 
arresting Prince Napoleon and forcibly expel- 
ling him from the country, he has committed a 
serious error. The Prince had been guilty of no 
overt act of disloyalty. He was not an exile. 
He had once and again travelled through the 
country without hindrance since the co- 
German war. On this occasion he had not only 
a lawful but a domestic — . to accomplish. 
His wife was with him. His passport was quite 
en régle. He had done nothing to incriminate 
himself. He may have been looked upon by 
the police as a scheming representative of the 
Empire, and an inconvenient focus for the in- 
trigues of its few but able friends in France. 
But the President of the Republic should have 
looked at the Prince's presence in France with 
other eyes than those of the police. The Prince 
has a brilliant and fascinating mind. He has 
habitually leaned more or less to the popular 
side of the political questions of his day. It 
is a pity to make a martyr of him, 
and especially to do so gratuitously. We quite 
agree with an evening contemporary that it 
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may be predicted with almost perfect confidence 
that the wat will have no chance till 
the conflict of Republican and Monarchical 
ideas is somehow settled—even if then it have 
any chance.” ‘‘ Uneasiness is precisely what is 
most to be avoided in France just now, and 
nobody has shown a better understanding of the 
fact than M. Thiers himself. But a step like 
this is sure to be followed by a great deal of 
uneasiness, and for that reason alone needs 
much to 3 it.“ 

Possibly; fuller information may explain 
what seems at present rationally inexplicable. 
M. Thiers can make himself heard when he sees 
fit. He will doubtless do so before the National 
Assembly when it meets. For our part, how- 
ever, we wish he had no auch task before him, 
however successfully he may get through it. 
Because on no point is the old. maxim more 
applicable qui s’excuse s’accuse.” And if M. 

ers is believed to be capable of being misled 
by nervous apprehensions, he will soon lose his 
mastery over the French mind. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD IN 
DIFFICULTIES. 


EVERY common-sense observer must have 
felt, even two years , that the members of 
the School Board for London were called to a 
work which might well task the powers even of 
statesmen. In fact, since Hercules was com- 
missioned to cleanse the Augean stables, 
scarcely any such piece of work has ever been 
given to mortal men, as that which, at least 
according to the ordinary interpretation, was 
committed to the unfortunate members of our 
London educational Parliament. They had to 
deal with a population of three millions and a 

uarter, dwelling in a province of stone and 
rick, which, if it attracts the splendour, drains 
alsa the squalor of the whole land. No one 
knew accurately what provision had been made 
for the education of the poor, or precisely where 
it was situated. A large number of the popu- 
lation were n dependent upon the 
labour of children. Tens of thousands were 
born of parents who had no more idea of 
ing education as a necessity of life than 

have the fowls of the heaven or the beasts of 
the earth; nay, perhaps less. For a duck at 
least feels it a duty to teach its young to 
swim, and indeed, is so earnest in the matter, 
that should any hen’s egg chance to be hatched 
amongst its brood, no conscience clause protects 
the dissenting chicken from the doctrine of 
baptism which is so practical a necessity of life. 
In this vast human population, not only were 
the nsibilities of education undreamed of, 
but thousands of parents woke up every Mon- 
day morning without a penny to buy the break- 
fast loaf unless by the aid of the pawnbroker. 
Yet this luckless School Board of London, if we 
may judge by the criticism current some six or 
nine months ago, was expected within a year 
to ascertain precisely how much school accom- 
modation to provide, and where to put it; to 
build schools for all the untaught, without 
running the risk of any rivalry with any other 
schools or offending a single clergyman; 
to secure the regular attendance of young Arabs 
who had never known what it was to sit still 
for an hour together; and more than all, 
it was expected to work a miracle of 
conversion, by convincing ignorant parents 
of their duty; and to do all this without any 
danger of a needless increase to the rates by too 
free an exercise of its power of gratuitous in- 
struction. That the members of the board have 
grappled right manfully with their task we 

ow. But what was expected of them b 

pular imagination, was altogether beyon 

uman attainment. They have done much; 
but it is scarcely to be wondered at if it is only 
now, when two-thirds of their term of office 
have expired, that they come face to face with 
the most serious difficulties of their mission. 
Happily we have not to s of the irre- 
pressible religious difficulty. That seems 
— in the background now; though 
very probably it underlies many perplexities 
* are 4 — 6 — 1 *— The 
iffic now is how to get the ve r - 
* eh wed 0 2 * 
year ago, when it was found impossible to 
pass & teeter which should involve the pay- 
ment of fees to denominational schools, Mr. W. 
H. Smith succeeded in carrying a resolution, 
offered as a sort of compromise, to the effect 
that the board would, for the space of twelve 
months, remit or pay fees in except onal cases 
of extreme poverty. We believe that this reso- | 
lution has never been acted upon in any single 
case. Applications have been made both for 
remission and payment of fees. But in eve 
instance a microscopic scrutiny has discoy 
some reason supposed to be sufficient for the 
rejection of the request. The real truth is, so 
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far as we can gather as oe gg for the 
most part very m reported, a consider- 
able — vn 4 of the ‘board are opposed to 
gratuitous instruction on any terms, at least 
unless it is administered through the mediation 
of the relieving officer. Under Denison’s Act 
the guardians are empowered to pay the school 
fees of children whose parents are in the receipt 
of parochial relief. How far they have the power 
of paying fees for any other children, we will 
not undertake to decide. At any rate the 
School Board has shown a strong disposition to 
throw this part of their work on the guardians, 
and even succeeded in getting a circular sent 
from the Local Government Board enco ing, 
or urging, guardians of the poor te put Deni- 
son’s Act into operation. nfortunately, or 
fortunately, according to the view that may be 
taken, that Act is not cempulsory. And the 
guardians of several unions, apparently resent- 
ing the idea of being made subordinates to the 
school board, have passed a resolution oe 
cating the idea of any nsibility on their 
pert, and politely suggesting that the school 
ard should do its own work. Under these 
circumstances, as the difficulties in enforcing 
school attendance were accumulating, and were 
in many instances insuperable, the vice-chair- 
man, Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., gave notice 
some time ago of a resolution to request the 
managers of all schools, whether under the 
board or not, to report how many places they 
could conveniently set apart for Nes scholars. 
The objections to such a resolution are mani- 
fest, and were freely pointed out last Wednes- 
day by those members who are sup to be 
best acquainted with the 4 of voluntary 
school managers. On this . Picton pro- 
an amendment to the effect that the 
rd should frankly acknowledge the incum- 
bent duty of providing gratuitous instruction 
where n . This amendment, however, 
being viewed in the light of Mr. Picton’s 
adherence to the platform of the Birmingham 
a was needlessly sup to raise the 
whole question of free schools. Accordingly, 
Lord Mahon gave notice of another amendment 
in case Mr. Picton’s was carried, denying that 
the need of free schools had been proved, and 
giving to Mr. W. H. Smith’s resolution another 
ear’s lease of life. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gregor offers a distinct resolution, which 
we scarcely know how to reconcile with his 
well-known kindness of heart. For he pro- 
— a limited system of free schools, to be con- 
ed to those children who, from their habits 
and dress are unfit for the ordi schools, 
or whose fees are not paid. ow we 
venture to think that many children may 
belong to the latter class whom it would 
be an injustice and a cruelty to lum 
together with the former. There must be, an 
indeed it is notorious that there are, many poor 
widows who feel a laudable pride in indepen- 
dence of the parish, but who escape the neces- 
sity of ial relief, literally only by the 
skin of their teeth. There are also invalid 
fathers, who are very much in the same condi- 
tion, or indeed, in a worse, for they are a 
helpless burden on their wives. Now the 
Elementary Education Act manifestly contem- 
plated cases like these in its generous provision 
that free instruction should not be regarded as 
parochial relief. The distinction is surely as 
sound as it is considerate; for education never 
ee mage but raises its recipients to indepen- 
ence and self-confidence. ore these lines 
meet the eyes of our readers, the present discus- 
sion in the School Board for London may be 
settled. What the momentary issue may be, 
we cannot anticipate. But of one thing we are 
assured, that no settlement can be „which 
confounds the children of struggling and honest 
parents with the diseased or bly vicious 
offspring of vice, idleness, and intemperance. 


CANON GIRDLESTONE ON THE CHURCH 
IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


No one writing on the practical working of 
the Establishment in the rural districts has a 
ter right to tful attention than Canon 
Girdlestone: for no only has he a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject, he has the candour 
required to admit unpleasant facts, and courage 
to face the consequences which such candour 
usually involves. He is also one of the few—the 
very few—Established clergymen who avail 
themseives of their position to improve the 
physical and social condition of the agricultural 
opulation, and in doing so has excited the 


ostility of squires and landowners, who resent 
his advocacy of the cause of the labourer as an 
attack upon themselves. The article which he 
has contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine for 
this month is such as we should have expected 
from the Canon’s pen ; being fair and ingenuous 
in statement, and altogether free from the heat 


and e tion which commonly characterise 
the writings of ‘‘ Church defenders.” It 7 4 
to have been su the notice of Mr. 
Miall’s disestablishment motion for next session ; 
respecting which the writer makes the safe state- 
ment that it will not be carried next session, and 
that a good deal of time is sure to intervene 
between the moving of the resolution and any 
kind of legislation on the subject.” He is also 
equally safe in the further assertion that if 
ever disestablishment takes place it will be 
accompanied by disendowment.” 

Much more important is his admission, that 
opposition to disestablishment is not to be 
looked for in the towns, which are not the 
stronghold of the Church; for there, owing to 
past neglect, it has fallen below the — of 
the population, and the parochial system is 
comparatiyely inoperative. Nor does he think 
that disestablishment would act ruinously in 
the towns, which would attract men of mark 
and position, and be as well cared for by the 
Church as now. But the Church, it is alleged, 
bestows as much care on obscure villages as on 
large towns, and he gives us the usual picture 
of the country parish—not forgetting the ‘‘ one 
family, the head of which is a gentleman by 
birth and education; often spending more on 
his parishioners than he receives from his 
benefice. It is there that the Church’s strong- 
hold is to be found; for there are even 
numbers of rural Dissenters ‘‘ who would wi 
one accord o Mr. Miall’s resolution.“ 
Without an blishment, it would not be 
easy ‘‘to provide an adequate maintenance for 
a gentleman,” and remote rural incumbencies 
would be filled with men of inferior rank and 
position. Compared with the solid advantages 
enjoyed under the existing system, religious 
equality is “a - oan 4 tive question.” 
It may be doubted ‘‘ whether the Church would 
be even so well- rr by itself as by those 
to whose control it is now subjected. And 
„those who dwell in the rural districts do not 
see how even theoretically there is anything 
inconsistent in a Christian Church being, to a 
certain extent, at the mercy of a Parliament 
into which are admitted Jews, Turks, and In- 
fidels ; while in practice they see that it works 
—— — — which reasons, wy A ag 
towns might possibly give a majori r Mr. 
Miall, there would be in the country at large a 
I % hundred to one for the Church 


of England remai as it is. 
Unfortunately for the effect of these optimist 


statements, the Canon supplements them with 
others, which not only show that he has not 
much faith in this boasted majority, but also 
that the system which is declared to work 
sufficiently well,” is, in reality, anything but a 


good working system. For, he the ques- 
tion is how long will the present popularity of 
the Church in the rural districts P and the 


answer to that question depends on certain im 
provements which are needed, and on the 
avoidance of grounds of offence now existing. 


ot t alteration and improvement,” we 
are told, is required in the manner and matter 
of preaching,” and, in insisting on this, the 


Canon—apparently quite unconsciously—shows 
that the ‘‘educated gentlemen,” the men of 
mark and position, whom he so highly values, 
are unfit for the most important part of the 
work assigned to them—at any rate, in the 
rural districts. They make an ill choice of 
topics; they write their sermons in a style 
quite unsuitable for those to whom they are 
addressed, and then read them in a mono 


tonous, drowsy, „ uninteresting 
way.” The population 


cannot under- 

stand this sort of sermon.” And then Canon 

Girdlestone gives advice in the matter of sermon- 

making which, in fact, is an injunction to the 

Established clergy to take lessons from those 

men of inferior mark and position,” the Dis- 

senting ministers, and even the still more 

ised class, the local and other lay preachers. 

= eed, he says, as plainly as could be desired, 
that :— 

The Church of England has lost as much by written 
as Dissent has gained by unwritten sermons. To my 
certain knowledge hundreds and thousands of rustics 
go to chapel because they cannot understand the n 
n church. The sermon in the cha perhaps has 
little in it, but that little is intelligible, and a little 
understood is far more valuable than twenty times as 
2 1 — 3 like — much [K 2 = —— 

upon it, as a preachin w , 
the Church of England, and, sci y in 3 rural 
districts, must be greatly improved and adapted to 
the character of the hearers, if the Church of England 
is to maintain its own in its special stronghold. 

„Another thing which threatens matorially 
to lessen the hold which the Church of England 
has upon the rural population is the introduc- 
tion of High Church Ritualistic practices”; for 
„everything which savours of Popery is an abo- 
mination to rustics,” and all the genuflexions 
and prostrations of the modern Anglican priest 
are simply an enigma to the rustic mind.” These 


assertions, we believe, to be well grounded; 
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but they suggest to porters of the Esteblish- 
— 1 whose — am ical views harmonise 
those of ie writer the uncomfortable 
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will do as 

the winds 

sity. dor the adoptios ne so he newts 
or ion of a loving brotherl 

r org in the Church’s intatentat of Dieneadere, 
it may endeavour, if not to win back 
sheep, at least to keep the rent in the 

fold becoming wider, and not to difference 


- 
; 
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expressed in this journal in 


opree of responsibility attaching 
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passages, which we quote at length: 
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and control, either ignore or oppose th 
movement by which rr 
the mass of the population is, though in a 
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y 1 en to its centre 
will soon cease to be the stronghold 


Nothing more decisive than this has been 
in those supplements of the Noncon- 
hich have excited so much ire in some 


ge 


courage in a 
publish such an indictment, Nor has 
he allowed the bishops, any more than the 


clergy, te escape his lash 
No one can wish that the Church of 


England should 
continue to established a single day after it has 
ceased to give light and can give no more. In such case 
it would be better to abolish it altogether. 


No doubt Oanon Girdlestone, when he penned 
this article, not merely to clear his own 


to do something to prolong the 
“othe Ratabliches Sput his cles 


eq 
the redo bat 4 is DI. ae that the 
van nd w 8 possesses in 
the rural districts may be lost, and that at this 
moment ‘‘ there are at work more instrumen- 
talities than one which may result in taking 
it away; but he does not shrink from adding, 
No one can wish that the Church of England 
should continue to be established a single day 
after it has ceased to give light and can give no 
more. Ins a case it would be better to 
abolish it altogether.” It depends, he con- 
tinues, more upon the conduct of the bishops 
and gy in the rural districts than upon 


_ anything else whether the dreaded collapse will 


take place or not, and therefore it behoves the 
country clergy without delay to take heed to 
their ways.“ 

The appeal is well meant; but it is too late 
for either the bi or the rural clergy to 
save the Establishment. It will take a genera- 
tion to effect the changes in spirit and in action 
which Oanon Girdlestone desiderates, and before 
they have been effected the Establishment will 


have passed away. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER, 


October 14, 1872. 


One remarkable consequence of a State Church 
is that people talk about the Church and 
about religion who would never dream—and very 
properly never dream, too—of interfering in these 
matters if the Church were not connected with the 
State. There has just been a Church Congress at 
Leeds, which has been attended by large numbers of 
the bishops and clergy, who, of course, had a perfect 
right to discuss ecclesiastical affairs. They were in 
their element. But the Hinckford Conservative 
and Agricultural Club dined at Castle Hedingham, 
in Essex, the other day, as usual, and drank toasts 
proposed by the various Conservative members for 
the divisions and towns of that eminently agrical- 
tural and Conservative county, and there, too, the 
Prayer-book and the position of the Church were 
overhauled. Now nobody would think of denying 
to these jolly Essex farmers, and their jolly repre- 
sentatives, the privilege of opening their minds to 
one another about the Prayer-book and the Charch ; 
but still Mr. Round, Colonel Brise, and Colonel 
Jervis are not exactly the sort of gentlemen whose 
opinions on these subjects are much worth having, 
more particularly after the roast beef and beer have 
done their work. The Hinckford Conservative and 
Agricultural Club is a well-known institution, and 
its annual festival has frequently been the occasion 
of a kind of manifesto of Essex Toryism, the typical 
Toryism for all the world. Hinckford has always 
been strong against the malt tax, has had much to say 
about local taxation and the cattle plague, went 
dead for the Corn Laws, was almost seditious when 
they were repealed, and has had a wholesome, 
honest agricultural suspicion of Mr. Disraeli. Well, 
that is not precisely the kind of assembly to meddle 
with praying. The absurdity of starting such topics 
would amaze us were it not that the Church is a 
political church subject to Parliament, and we are 
accustomed to hear its internal administration de- 
bated just like that of any other department of State. 
What would be thought of a lecture by Colonel Brise 
upon conversion at Hinckford, at the close of a 
variety of miscellaneous remarks about Sir Massey 
Lopes’ motion last session, and the necessity of a 
quarantine for foreign cattle! Imagine the farmers 
rattling out their cheers and emptying their glasses 
at each of the Colonel’s points as he denounced the 
doctrine of election or the final perseverance of the 
saints! Yet the Colonel at Hinckford did what is 
just as incongruous, and as absurd. He disapproved 
at some length of the proposal to make the use of 
the Athanasian Creed optional. He disapproved 
of any attempt to alter the Prayer-book. ‘Our 
forefathers lived and died with the Prayer-book as 
it stood ; our forefathers went to heaven with the 
Prayer-book as it stood; and he only hoped we 
might do the same.” (Laughter and clieers.) Do 
let us realise this scene at Hinckford. Jovial sons 
of the soil, who have jovially eaten and drunken 
the most jovial dishes and liquors, are listening in 
the merriest of moods to a militia colonel, county 
magistrate, and deputy-lieutenant, and he is un- 
folding to them his reasons for his belief in the 
Three Persons in One God, and the sufficiency for 
salvation of certain dogmas! Oddest of all, is the 


laughter with which he is greeted, and he is imme- 


diately followed by Colonel Jervis, upon the Ballot 
Bill, the Preston election, and the importation of 
live stock! Is it not strange; passing strange? 
Depend upon it, if we were to find anything like 
this in Gulliver’s Travels, slightly altered, so as 
to prevent recognition, we should set it down 
as one of Swift’s wildest and most inhuman 
satires. What happened at Hinckford, may 
happen in the House of Commons. We may 
have an Athanasian Creeds Bill. We may have 
the Doctrine of the Trinity carried after a stre- 
nuous whip and a division. The bill may go into 
committee, antl we may have Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck with amendments. Let us hope, however, 
that before it comes to this, Churchmen may wake 
up to the degradation and damage wrought to their 
— its alliance with the kingdoms of this 
wor 


| 


The mention of Hinckford reminds me to correct, 
by the way, a curious misstatement, or rather mis- 
representation, made by Colonel Jervis. ‘“‘ He 
had,” he said, a personal grievance himself against 
Mr. Miall. Mr. Miall had threatened to bring 
forward*his motion in February, while it did not 
really come on until late in the summer, and he had 
been kept up night after night until two in the 
morning watching Mr. Miall to no purpose.” If 
this be trne, nobody probably regrets it more than 
Mr. Miall ; but Colonel Jervis has himself to blame, 
for his carelessness must have been most extra- 
ordinary. It was my duty, too, to know when the 
motion was to come on, and I do not remember 
that there was ever the slightest doubt about it. 
It is true that it was fixed for several days one after 
another, but the reason of the alteration was 
evident from the most hasty examination of the 
notice-paper, and, furthermore, notice of the altera- 
tion was given in ample time. Colonel Jervis must 
have been under some delusion at Hinckford. 


It is pleasant to see that Mr. Morrison has had 
such a hearty reception at Plymouth, and it is 
most fervently to be hoped that the blunder will 
not be repeated which the Plymouth people made 
a little while ago in returning a Tory in the place 
of Sir Robert Collier. Mr. Morrison is a man the 
House can ill afford to lose, and he does as much 
honour to Plymouth as Plymouth does to him. 
He is a thorough Liberal, and he is not afraid of 
avowing what he pleasantly calls ‘‘ crotchets,” but 
are really the necessary results of an independent 
use of his intellect. Nobody can think, in the 
proper sense of the word, without being crotchety, 
and there is no thought that has ever passed from 
the land of dreams into solid, magnificent fact 
which has not been dignified as a crotchet. 
Mr. Morrison is in favour of personal representa- 
tion, and repeated what has been said in this 
column, that the present system of representation 
is gradually deteriorating our public men. For 
the sake of this cause alone, if I lived in Plymouth, 
I would vote for him and work for him with 
enthusiasm. He is in favour of co-operation, and 
if there is not much merit in that, there is infinite 
merit in his daring to avow his belief in a borough 
where there are so many small shopkeepers. He is 
also true to his colours on the liquor traffic, although 
it is popularly believed that Mr. Rooker, the late 
Liberal candidate for Plymouth, was defeated 
because he would not curry favour with the 
licensed victuallers. I have no interest in serving 
Mr. Morrison, and personally do not know him, 
but I do know the House of Commons, and would 
beg the really Liberal electors of Plymouth to keep 
fast hold of him, and not to substitute for him 
some poor colourless nincompoop who will swallow 
anything and everything which any clique may 
place before him. Doubtless there are many 
Liberal electors in Plymouth who may think Mr. 
Morrison wrong on this point or the other point, 
and perhaps on many points. But it is far better 
for Plymouth to be really and genuinely repre- 
sented by power and integrity, which makes itself 
felt and respected, than by meaningless mediocrity. 


Last session some Irish members who had made 
themselves the organs of the Irish civil service ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lowe the promise of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into an alleged grievance of 
inequality of pay as compared with that of the 
Erglish civil service. Mr. Lowe granted the com- 
mission only on the condition that the commission 
should also inquire ‘whether much less work was 
not done by the Irish than by the English service, 
The commission has now commenced its sittings. 
It will probably report before Parliament meets, and 
will contain food for much reflection on the part of 
all members of Parliament and the country generally. 
If I am not mistaken, it will be made the oppor- 
tunity of an attempt by a gentleman belcw the 
gangway for a thorough reform of the whole civil 
service generally, a reform most pressingly needed. 
The necessity for such a reform has been demon- 
strated by the service itself over and over again. 
Three or four years ago, at a meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. Horace Mann, the registrar of the 
Civil Service Commission, in a most able paper called 
attention to the total want of organization in the 
present system, and before him the late Sir Richard 
Bromley was an apostle in the same cause. There 
is now not the slightest uniformity in pay, hours of 
attendance, orquantity of work done. In somedepart- 
ments the overwork is exceedingly heavy, and the pay 
small, while in others gentlemen with salaries of 
600/. or 700/. a- year leave at four o’clock with un- 
varying punctuality, and carry away no cares with 
them. If I mistake not the attempt to which I have 
referred will be in the following direction, Auniform 
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day of eight hours will be proposed, from ten to six. 
This will hurt nobody, and a large reduction in the 
numbers of the clerks employed will be effected, 
which means increased efficiency, smaller buildings, 
less expense in stationery, and greater manageability. 
The old prejudice that a Government office is en- 
forced idlenéss, will thereby disappear. Some clas- 
sification of salaries will be suggested, so that one 
man may not receive 300/. at Whitehall for doing 
exactly the quality and quantity of work which is 
remunerated with 200/. a little further eastwards. 
A claim for fair compensation for the lengthening 
of the official day will also be admitted. C. 


Correspondence. 


— So 
MR, SWAYNE ON DISESTABLISHMENT AND 
CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—It must be gratifying to all Evangelical Non- 
conformists to see the position taken by Mr. Swayne, 
Mr, Molyneux, and a few other Evangelical clergymen 
in respect to the Bennett judgment. At present, 
perhaps, they will not have such sympathy as they may 
need, but time will do them justice, and in eternity 
they will meet with recompense. 

Mr. Swayne, probably, does not know that all the 
positions which he has put forward with regard to the 
relations of the Church to the State have often been 
discussed amongst Nonconformists, and especia!ly in 
your own colamns. 

1. No doubt the most consistent and, indeed, the 
only consistent form of a religious Establishment, is 
that established in the Tudor times. The Reformers 
of that period inherited their idea of a State-Church 
from the Papacy. Deciding that some articles of the 
Papal faith were not true, they may be said to have 
disestablished those articles, and substituted others 
which they believed to be the truth in contradiction to 
the Papacy. History, however, has shown that 
uniformity of belief is as impossible now as it was then. 
The Reformers seceded from the Papacy, and we have 
seceded, by the same right, from the Protestant Esta- 
blished Episcopalian Church. 

2. The next idea of an Establishment referred to is 
that of Paley s, viz., that the religion of the majority 
only should be recognised by the State. This is so 
obviously immoral that scarcely any one has ever 
defended it. 

3. The next, which is Mr. Swayne’s,—and others— is 
still more immoral. ‘‘ The State may support, directly 
or indirectly, all religions which are not contrary to 
morals and good order.” We say that this itself would 
be contrary to good morals in the State. How Mr. 
Swayne does not see this I cannot understand. He has 
just eeceded from the Established Church, because of 
the Bennett judgment. The State in its Superior 
Court has decided that Mr. Bennett's doctrine is not 
contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England, and 
it surely thinks with this, that it is not contrary to 
good morals. In fact, there exists at the present time, 
a concurrent endowment of all religious opinions which 
may be held by}Episcopalians—Episcopalianism, and 
little else, being the sine gua non. Have we not then, 
to a great extent, Mr. Swayne’s ideal? Surely, also, if 
it be a gross injustice that the State should “ put a high 
premium, both materially and socially, on the profession 
of a religion whose formularies are so ambiguous, that 
some interpret them in a Catholic and others in a 
Protestant sense, while undoubted Catholics and Pro- 
testants are left out in the cold,” it would be a atill 
greater injustice to increase the premium and enlarge 
the bounds, still leaving, as must be the case, millions 
of the best Protestants out in the cold,” compelling 
them to be worse off than they are now. 

Mr. Swayne does not seem to understand that the 
Nonconformist objection to a State-Church is an objec- 
tion to a State-Church as such, and not to its doctrines. 
We should as decidedly object toa Wesleyan as we do 
to an Episcopalian State-Church, and more decidedly to 
a dozen than we do to one. 


Yours faithfully, 
A MEMBER OF THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
Loadon, Oct. 14. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sm, — The remarkable letter which you published 
last week from the Rev. G. C. Swayne, M. A., of 
Oxford, will, I have no doubt, have given rise to many 
reflections and to some little perplexity on the part of 
most of your readers. 

It is a brave and noble thing for a clergyman to do 
what Mr. Swayne has done, and we must all admire the 
moral courage which he has shown. But I confess, I 
cannot comprehend the grounds of his secession. It is, 
he tells us, in consequence of the Bennett judgment, 
but Iam unable to understand why he should be at all 
aggrieved by that judgment, much less driven out of 
the Church by it, seeing that he is perfectly willing to 
adopt the extremest form of concurrent endowment— 
namely, to have “the national funds which are applied 
to the maintenance of the Church impartially dis- 
Seibuted among the different denominations,” the 


Roman Catholics included. I do not presume to judge 
for another man’s conscience, but it appears to me that 
to quarrel with the Bennett judgment,” and yet to 
advocate a policy like that, is verily to strain at a gnat 
and to swallow a camel.” 7 

But the most curious feature of Mr. Swayne's letter 
is the simple complacency with which, at this time of 
day, and without a word of argument, he commends his 
scheme of concurrent endowment—and to the readers 
of the Nonconformist! One is tempted to think that 
the letter has found its way into your columns, Sir, by 
mistake, and that it was meant for the Spectator or the 
Pall Mall Gazette. It is impossible to suppose that Mr. 
Swayne is at all familiar with the considerations which 
have most Weight with your readers in their hostility to 
the Church Establishment, for with any such acquain- 
tance he could never have propounded his extraordinary 
inquiry whether concurrent endowment would not 
furnish a ‘‘ remedy equally efficacious with disestablish- 
men”? But it appears that Mr. Swayne is quite as 
oblivious of the course of public opinion generally as he 
is unacquainted with the views of anti-State Churchmen ; 
and when he speaks of concurrent endowment as being 
„more easy to bring about” than disestablishment, it 
will be enough, perhaps, to remind him of what Lord 
Shaftesbury said not long since, that rather than have 
this more easy” remedy, he believed the country 
„would go in for the whole gcheme of the Liberation 
Society.” NEMO. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Your correspondent, ‘‘G. C. Swayne, M. A.,“ 
is mistaken in supposing that if all religious donomina- 
tions were endowed by the State, many parishes in 
Wales would have Wesleyan incumbents.” I ques- 
tion whether there is one single parish in Wales where 
the Wesleyans are anything like a majority ; on the 
contrary, they form a very small minority. 

I presume he must mean Calvinistic Methodists, not 
Wesleyan Methodists. It does appear strange that 
very many Englishmen are so far ignorant of the state 
of religious parties in the Principality as to confound 
Calvinistic with Wesleyan Methodists. The error 
doubtless arises through both denominations being 
called Methodists,” forgetting that there is not, nor 
ever has been, any connection between the two. 

Any person in Wales speaking of Methodists never 
dreams of Wesleyans, but the most numerous denomi- 
nation in Wales, viz., Calvinistic Methodists. Any one 
desirous of knowing more of the history of that influen- 
tial body which bas been the means of doing so much 
good in this country, should read a small work 
entitled, “‘ Welsh Calvinistic Methodism,” by the Rev. 
W. Williams (published by Nisbet), which was lately 
reviewed in your columns. 

Yours truly, 

Merthyr Tydvil, Oct. 14, 1872. 


THE TRAFFIC IN LIVINGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, — Will you allow me, as a small addition to Mr. 
J. C. Cox's remarks at the late Birmingham Conference, 
to give the substance of a conversation of two young 
clericals whom I met lately on board of a steamer, and 
whom, for facility of narration, I will designate A. 
and B. 

A.—‘‘ Have you seen —— lately! what sort of a crib 
is that he has got into ?” 

B. — “ Oh ! very comfortable, a capital house and nice 
garden.” 

A.—“ I wonder whether he would take me for a 
curate ; I want to get into some nice quiet place where 
there is easy duty, and where one could have a holiday 
for two or! three months in the year. Have you made 
up your mind yet what you will do ?” 

B.—“ Well, I have not, Somehow I don't like the 
work. I think I shall go into some kind of business ; 
probably I shall go on to the Stock Exchange.“ 

A.—“ No, no, don't do that, You know nothing 
about business, you see, and you may be sure there is 
a good deal of bother and anxiety about it. I'll tell 
you what you should do. Just see how much your 
governor can give you to go into business, and you 
invest about three-fourths in a living, and I believe 
you would get ten per cent. for your money, and occupy 
a good position without any anxiety.” 

B. seemed to think there was something in this sug- 

gestion, and perhaps by this time he is comfortably 
installed n some snug rectory, from which he looks 
with supercilious pity upon his Dissenting brother who 
has sufficient intellect and grace to trust himself to the 
voluntary support of bis flock. 

It strikes me that thereis a nice question in reference 
to this traffic in livings. I know of three livings which 
were bought expressly for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to the present incumbents. It is simony fora 
clergyman to buy a living for himself. Is it less so for 
a man to buy for the purpose of presenting to another! 
What it is wrong for a man to do for himself it must be 
equally wrong for another to do for him; at least it 
would be simony in the second degree. If this view is 
correct, there are, doubtless, many clergymen wrong- 
fully in the Established Church. 

4 Yours, 
J. A. MERRINGTON, 
Feltham, Oct, 10, 1872. 


Obituary. 


—— 
DEATH OF THE REV. J S. WARDLAW, D. D. 


Many will be grieved to hear of the sudden 
decease of Dr. John Wardlaw, which took place 
at his residence in Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood, 
on Wednesday last. Those who knew him best 
honoured and loved him most. On Sunday last 
Dr. Kennedy referred to the event, and pronounced 
a high eulogy on his character. He said, ‘‘Two 
days ago I gazed on his lifeless form, an image, even 
in death, of manly beauty and tenderness. Only 


one week before I saw him and talked with him 
at New College, he being then cheerful and well 
—all unconscious that "the shadow of death was 
near. But a brief twelve hours on Wednesda 

last sufficed to number him with the dead. 
Eight-and-thirty years have passed since it was my 
happiness to form his acquaintance. For many 
years our paths in life were far asunder, but we 
never forgot each other, and never ceased to feel 
an interest in each other’s work. Since his return 
to England from India we have seen much of each 
other, and my impression of his character is that 
it was as pure and Christ-like as it is given to men 
on earth to attain to. Dr. Wardlaw was of a 
noble stock ; his father was for many years the 
most eminent of Scottish Dissenting divines, chief 
among the Nonconformists as Dr. Chalmers was in 
the 3 of the 1 This eminent 
man was the great-grandson of Ebenezer Erskine, 
the leader of that small but noble band which in 
1733, after being driven from what was then a 
tyrannical and corrupt church, whose evils they 


-had in vain striven to correct, formed themselves 


into the Associate Presbytery, which has now 
wn into the United Presbyterian Church. On 

is father’s side he was connected with a family in 
Fifeshire, which, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, furnished a 11 oy nefactor to his 
country in the person of Henry Wardlaw, Bishop 
of St. Andrews, who was the founder of the 
University in that city, the most ancient of 
the Scottish seats of learning. My friend who 
now lies dead in his coffin fia not attain 
eminence and fame of his father, but in spiritual 
endowments and in consecration to the service of 
the Master he was ‘ not one whit behind the 
chiefest’ of his honoured ancestors. When he 
gave himself to missionary work, he laid on its altar 
gifts of learning, practical wisdom, industry, and 


For eight or nine years after his 
India, it was his — vocation to be engaged in 
the preparation of young men foz the work in which 
he had himself so leng and efficiently served his 
generation. And there are now men in all parts of 
the mission-field to whom the news of his death 
will be as the news of the death of a father 
brother. Ina few days his remains will be laid in 
his father’s ve, but the ransomed spirit is 
already numbered with the just made ect in 
the presence of that Saviour whom he loved on 
earth with most fervent devotion. And by th 
who knew him, his example of pure and genial piety 
will be cherished as a precious heritage till they 
meet him in the better world, where earthly friend- 
ships will become heavenly and eternal.” 


i 


Sir Davip Baxter, Bart., head of the great 
firm of Baxter Bros. and Co., flax and jute ers, 
Dundee, died at his residence, Kilmaron, Fifeshire, 
on Sunday evening. Sir David, besides conducting 
a most extensive business, took a deep interest in 
all philanthropic movements, and few men have 


devoted their personal means for public p 
10 he r 
od he re- 


with so bountiful a hand. In 186 
park 3 —— —! Ae — 
ceived a netcy, subsequently gave 
money gifts to Edinburgh and St. Andrew's Univer- 
ities, and during his life local charities were 
liberally — His last act was to endow a 
convalescent hospital at about 35,0001. He is 
to have left fully a million sterling. Sir 
David was in the 79th year of his age. He leaves 2 
widow, but no family, and it is understood his 
landed estate will descend to his mote Mr. W. 
E. Baxter, M.P., Secretary to the Treasury. Mr. 
Baxter intended to address his constituents, but in 
consequence of his uncle’s death his meetings have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. GALLAIs, or Jersey.—The Congregational 
Churches of Jersey sustained, last week, the loss of 
one of their most useful members in the —— of 
John Le Gallais, Esq., of La Ferriére, St. Saviour’s, 
deacon of the French Independent Chapel, St. 
Heliers, who died on Tuesday, October 8, aged fifty- 
eight. He was connected with the Halkett-place 
Chapel from his youth, and worked there fai y 
as superintendent of the Sabbath-school, treasurer, 
and deacon. When the chapel was rebuilt, a few 

ears since, he took an active and prominent part 
in the erection of the new edifice as it now stands. 
The late Mr. Le Gallais was on all occasions a 
staunch and consistent supporter of Evangelical 
Nonconformist principles; considering no sacrifice 
too great for the cause of right and truth. He was 
a warm friend of missions, and always welcomed 
with pleasure deputations from and French 
societies. Though strongly attached to 
tionalism, his Christian liberality and large-hearted- 
ness secured for him the esteem and affection of 
Christians of many other denominations, 
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MISSIONARY, PAPERS. 
No. VIII. 

In calling the attention vf our readers to the ope- 
rations of the General Baptist Missionary Society, 
we offer no apology. The society is attached, to 
one of the smallest sections of the Christian Church 
in this country, and its field of operation has all 
along been restricted to Orissa, but, for the devoted- 
ness of its supporters, the efficiency of its agents, 
and the results of its work, it is second to none of 
the great organisations that exist side by side 
with it. 

Orissa has been in the possession of the British 
Crown since 1765. It comprises the district of 
Cuttack, annexed in 1803, part of Midnapoor, and 
much of the wild country to the west of these. It 
has an area of about 53,000 miles, and has never 
yet been fully explored. The western part is made 
almost impenetrable by thick woods and jungles 
which cover the rugged hills, and are the almost 
undisputed resort of leopards and other beasts of 
prey. The population of Orissa is about 4,500,000, 
and the principal towns are Cuttack, Juggernauth, 
and Balasore. Much of the region is very un- 
healthy. 6 

The General Baptist Missionary Society was 
formed in 1816, and originated with the late Rev. 
J. G. Pike, the well-known author of ‘‘Persuasives 
to Early Piety:” For more than thirty years this 


in India, as the ‘‘ Orissa Baptist Mission.” 
At this time the re before the society 
had no 2 — 1 
what coun the mission should 

Several were su 


missionari 
it been decided in 


Various reasons 
in turn, 28 
0 


: “We beg you to 
ciple in directing deci- 
e where the field of usefulness 


sion that it on 
* wide, and as yet unocoupied by others. We 
you if to some 


—— to convey the 
nation for whom as yet no man cares,” 


The two missionaries were also instructed to 
confer with their e 1 the tist Mission 
at Serampore, yet with the wing wise and 
caution :—‘‘ Value their advice, and treat 12 
deference, * yee Scot aieaiiion it as advice, and 
not as actual direction, but must endeavour to act 
as before God, as seems most advisable to your own 
minds.“ Acting on this advice, they consulted 
the Serampore missionaries, and the result 
that they chose Orissa as their field. 
those days, the permission of the Government 
ore missionaries could settle any- 


— with the Governor-General— uis 
ings. IIe received them very cordially, and 

wed them to settle at Cuttack. Tra- 
was slow in those days. The distance from 

to Cuttack is 250 miles, and it took 
eighteen days to do“ it. They reached Cuttack 
At that time there were 
no other ministers of Christ of any denomination in 


77 


alienated and estranged idolater to the —. 
who taketh away the Sin of the World. 
. Bampton preached and itinerated in Cuttack 
years, and then removed to Pooree, a sort 
-quarters of Hindoo idolatry. His devoted- 
N ve vty rr He used to sa 
wished e ting, when scarcely able 
mount his horse, or even to stand, he would 
t to go and in the Bazaar. His 
was not long, for he died at 
a few months 


per 8 
27252 


8 


three or four years, but was 
— 1 d on account of ill- 
h . Here, however, he wrote several pamphlets 
the Suttee, the im-tax, and kindred topics. 
died in 1850. In and 1824 the mission was 
ened by the addition of two missionari 


These first missionaries went to their work 
pledged to acquire the language of Orissa, and to 


preach the Gosnel in that language, a course to 
which all who have succeeded them have faith- 
fully adhered. At the outset, they had the t 
advantage of finding the Word of God translated 
into the Oriyan, besides two or three publications 
destined to show the folly of idolatry and the mis- 
sion of the Saviour. Nevertheless, their difficulties 
and disappointments were immense. For years it 
seemed as if Christianity made no impression; or, 
if any, a fleeting one, on the native mind. Suttee, 
and immolations under the wheels of Juggernath’s 
car, were common sights. uently their hopes 
were raised, but only to be y frustrated, and 
they had need of all their faith and zeal to keep 
them to their posts of ye 

At —— in 1826, they saw the dawn of a 
brighter day. In the autumn of that year the 
missionaries were visited by several disciples of a 
famous gooroo who resided ten miles from Cuttack. 
One of them, a young Brahmin, astonished the mis- 
sionaries by quoting Scripture in such a way as to 
show that he understood the meaning of several of 
the sayings of Christ, and especially those which 
declared the spiritual nature of Christianity. Sub- 

nently, the gooroo embraced Christianity. He 
had been a Hindoo reformer, dissatisfied with the 
prevailing idolatry, but unable to find a satisfactory 
substitute, and he was the first who was blessed 
with converts to Christ from among the natives of 
Orissa. In 1826 also the missionaries opened their 
first chapel, the first Protestant place of worship in 
the province. It has twice been enlarged, and, it 
is hoped, will be soon superseded by a much more 
spacious building. Happily, this undertaking is 
greatly needed. 

On the 28rd of March, 1828. the first native convert 
was baptized, and the chain of caste was broken in 
Orissa. In the evening of that day the Lord's Supper 
was administered, and many natives crowded around 
the chapel-door to see a -caste Brahmin eat bread 
and drink wine oe — — a as —— to them 
a st t 0 * 0 never seen, 
and, Gow * wondered — this would 

w; but others looked on the scene with deepest 
fooli of hol joy." The name of this first convert 
was Junga, and the year after his conversion another, 
Ram Chundre lach was baptized, and added to the 
Ohureh. These two names, as being those of the first 
two converts in the mission, form an interesting and 
essential part of its records. Other names were 
speedily added to tho increasing roll of the Church, 
and am them not a few names of who 
em braced th their husbands remained 


sion were not among the d ed and ignorant of 
the peopl, but among the higher and more educated 
castes. They were men of standing and experience, 
who had fairly considered the step they took before 
taking it. Their sacrifices were enormous, and 
persecution in its most R tested their 
sincerity, but they did not flinch. They main- 
tained their consistency to the end. e first 
native Christian marriage was solemnised on Nov. 
20th, 1832, and with this was inaugurated a great 
and beneficial change in the social and domestic 
condition of the people. Since that time 277 such 
marriages have been performed in Outtack and its 
sub-station, besides many more in the other sta- 
tions of the society. 

The Orissa mission has always been distinguished 
for its orphanages, and the first of these was esta- 
blished at Cuttack in 1836. It commenced with 
six boys and three girls. Three months after the 
establishment of this institution, the Goomsor in- 
surrection brought before the notice of Government 
the fact that human sacrifices were common in the 
the hilly country, and the first victims rescued in 
the following year by Dergal officers were placed in 
the mission schools at Cuttack, while the first 
victims rescued by Madras officers were placed 
under missionary care at Derhampore. The 
orphanages were also available for destitute chil- 
dren from famine districts, and for the children of 
parents who has died on the Juggernake pilgrim- 


has also been very 
It was established in 1838, and for 
many years was the only press in the pro 
Du the first stx years the second edition of the 
Old Testament, and the third and fourth of the 
New were published by Dr. Sutton, who also super- 
intended the publication of the Oriya dictionary, 
an elaborate work in three volumes. Duri x the 
last ten years, besides between five and six thou- 
sand copies of the complete Old and New Testa- 
ments, as many as fifty-seven thousand ies of 
separate portions of Scripture have issued from that 
—.— another complete edition of the New 
ent is likely to be completed this year. The 
first part of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” has been long 
in circulation, and the second is now about to 
be published, as also new editions of the Peep of 
Day,” the Bible Catechism,” and other words for 
the young. More than thirty-seven thousand 
copies of school-books have been published since 
l and more than three hundred thousand tracts. 
It is interesting to learn that the writers of most 
449 —— — Sy most of 
he new tracts are in poetry —a style of oomposi- 
tion which ially takes with the Hindoos, who 
are fond of singing ing they can read. 

Since the commencement of this mission, many 
happy changes, favourable to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, have en place. For instance, the 
vexatious interference of the Government with 
Christian missionaries has ceased.” At the outset 
they had to obtain and pay for a licence to go and 


The work of the mission 
considerable. 


settle anywhere to preach the Gospel,and very many 
and sometimes 4 conditions were attached 
to the privilege. he authorities, moreover, did 
not care sometimes to disguise their suspicion and 
dislike of the missionaries. Now, all this is changed, 

and free and full liberty is granted to all Christian 
workers, not only in Orissa, but throughout India. 

Again, native converts are now free from all civil 
disabilities. Forty years ago, an infant was taken 
from its Christian mother by order of the magistrate 
at Cuttack, who treated the woman as an outcast 
and apostate, unworthy of = | civil right. Happily, 
this state of things has passed away. Thec r 
of religious liberty, of 1850 introduced a new era, 
and in Her Majesty’s proclamation on assuming the 
sovereignty of India, she declared ‘‘her royal will 
and pleasure that none be anywise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted, by reason of their religieus 
faith or observances.” India enjoys a religious 
freedom in some respects in advance of our own. 
Another change connected with this is the disseve- 
rance of the connection between the Government of 
India and the idolatrous institutions of the country. 
This connection existed in Orissa in the form of the 
pilgrim-taz, which identified the rulers in India 
with the most hideous superstition the world has 
ever known. In 1833 the Home Government 
abolished the tax. The despatch, however, for 
many years remained a dead letter, till at the close 
of Lord Dalhousie’s administration attention was 
called to the matter again, since which time the 
scandal has entirely ceased. 

There are other changes of a beneficial character. 
The burni of Hindoo widows, and immolation 
under the — of Juggernath’s car, have long been 
abolished. Within the last ten years the Churruck 
pooja, or swinging on hooks, has been suppressed, 
as also the atrocious Meriah rite, or infanticide as 
a religious act. There has also been a very marked 

rogress in education, and the schools of the mission 
have done much to spread sound instruction in their 
immediate vicinities, as well as to create the dedire 
for it throughout the province. 

The years 1857 and 1866 were years of much 
mercy to the mission. The first was the terrible 
mutiny year, during which Orissa was preserved. 
Providentially, it was garrisoned by Madras regi- 
ments, whereas the mutineers were Bengal ys. 
Bengal regiments, however, had been wi wn 
from Cuttack only a little while before the mutiny 
broke out! The year 1866 was the famine year, 
during which the missionaries were able to — 
from death many hundreds of famine orphans, 
thanks to the liberality of friends in En This 
is one of the many recollections which excite 
gratitude in the Hindoo breast towards the teachers 


and friends of the Gospel. 
It is cheering to note that, whilst the native 
isti all that can be desired 


Christiang are not doi ' 
— sustaining Christian ordinances am 
ves and the further extension of the Gospel 


they are nevertheless doing something, and in an 
increasi roportion year by year. Five or six 

ears — the formed at Cuttack an “ Auxiliary 
Mission,” and during the past year their contri- 


butions for different objects had amounted to 
98“. 2s., about half of which has been for a new 
The native ministry, moreover, is declared 
to be of a ve igh order, and remarkable for de- 
votedness — f. Sacrifice. Their ability, edu- 
cation, and integrity, would have secured much 
higher remuneration in secular employ ; and some 
of the members of their own families, whose abili- 
ties are far inferior to their own, are receiving 
three or four times the amount of pay. It is 
greatly to the honour of some that we could name 
that they have not sought higher remuneration 
than the Mission gives, as we know they have had 
their straits.” | 
The Orissa Mission contains twelve stations. 
There are seven European male missionaries and 
six female. The native missionaries and assistants 
are nineteen in number. Fifty-three converts 
have been baptized eo past year. The 
total number of members is 646, with eight chapels, 
and a total Christian community of 2,447 
There are also two English schools and fourteen 
vernacular day-schools, six asylums and six famine 
orphanages. The total income is 1,293. The en- 
tire mission has all along acquired honour to itself, 
and is deserving of sympathy. 


Dr. LivincstonNE AND MR. SrTantey. — Mr. 
Stanley has received a letter from Mr. Webb, the 
American Consul at Zanzibar, dated August 28, 
saying he had heard from Dr. M Who 
wrote from Unyamyembe on the 2nd of July to the 
effect that he had heard of a party having been 
started to assist him in his undertaking. The 
Doctor is loud in his praise of Mr. Stanley 's energy 
and kindness, and says :— 

* — * waiting up here 2 . Stylites on 

pillar, and counting every , and conjecturing 
each step taken by en ooast, 
wishing and praying that no sickness might lay him up, 
no ent befall im, and no unlooked-for combina- 
tions of circumstances render his kind intentions vain 
or fruitless, Mr. Stanley had got over the a 
the continued form of fever, which is the most dan- 
— and was troubled only with the intermittent 
orm, which is comparatively safe, or I would not have 
allowed him, but would have accompanied him to 
Zanzibar, 1 did not tell himself so; nor did I say what 
I — — that he really did a very plucky thing in 
going gh the Mirambo war in spire of the remon- 


strances of all the Arabs, and from Ujiji guiding me 
yembe, the war, as it is called, still 

e danger lay not so much in the actual 
in the universal lawlessness the war 


back to Un 
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Titeruture. 


— 
THE PHYSICS OF PRAYER." 


Since the first appearance of Professor 
Tyndall's letter and communication on the 
Efficacy of Prayer,” the question has been 
largely discussed in both the daily and weekly 
journals, especially the Spectator. We cannot 
say that the solution of all the difficulties sug- 

sted has been much advanced. Perhaps this 
is because, logically regarded, they are insoluble. 
They belong to the great primary puzzles that 
arise out of the parallel lines of truth involved 
in the idea of a personal God, fixed laws, moral 
government, free will, and man as at once a 
natural and “supernatural being. In 
discussing these questions, the physicists 
take account only of fixed laws and sequences 
in nature. All the fine, transcendental 
realm of facts which belong to the moral 
and spiritual side of man’s life—his sense 
of causation ; the ineradicable instinct that leads 
him to assert for himself a place outside the 
strict chain of natural sequences; the illogical 
yet unconquerabie anthropomorphism which 
assures him that he has a Father in heaven, 
whose relation to him must find some other 
modes of expression than can be accounted for 
by the unmoral and passionless laws of nature— 
alt these experiences are ignored by the mere 

hysicist. fessor Tyndall and his friend of 
the Athenteum Club have again spoken in the 
of this month’s Contemporary ‘‘ On 

** Prayer. The most learned Professor becomes 
more oracular than ever in his last deliverance. 
He tells us that we belong to the same class as 
those who in the fourth century deemed the 
belief in Antipodes unscriptural and heretical ; 
or those who in the seventeenth century con- 
demned Galileo for teaching that the earth 
revolves round the sun; or those who found 
heresy in the early revelations of geology; or 
those whose pious cosmogony shrieked with 
agonised horror when Darwin published his 
Origin of Species.“ We are accustomed to be 
lectured in this supercilious style by petit-maitre 
dogmatiets who think they have themselves 
— out of reach of all human frailty or mis- 

e. It is evident that the subject under con- 
sideration has not arrived at such a fixed 
conclusion as to justify such a tone as this from 
the spokesman of a small minority even among 
men of culture and thought. There are other 
expressions in Professor Tyndall’s paper equally 
wanting in good taste and modesty. It is 
extremely likely—we _ say certain—that 
some of our notions will generally looked 
upon at some future period as untenable and 
unscientific; but we are 
none of the wise teachers of old, who helped to 
clear the intellectual atmosphere around them 
of fallacies and mistakes, thought their aim 
would be furthered by invidious comparisons 
between the beliefs of to-day and the beliefs of 
past 2 
Professor Tyndall’s object in this paper is to 
bring the question which has been so largely 
debated to a more definite shape. He does not 

rofess to undervalue prayer when it is rightly 
direc ted. He only disputes the physical value 
of prayer—he denies its claim to be looked upon 
as a form of physical energy, or the equiva- 
ent of such energy.“ „ Bhysical nature is 
„ not its legitimate domain.” If prayer has 
any power of the kind claimed, it must submit 
to the usual methods of verincation, namely, ob- 
servation and experiment, employed by scientific 
men. We presume no one ever claimed that 
prayer is a physical agent, or a form of physical 
energy, in the sense in which such phrases are 
ordinarily used. The attempt to reduce the 
2222 terms as these is a mere sophism. 

he true question is whether physical changes 
of any kind can be connected with prayer, not 
in the ordinary scientific way of cause and 
effect, but by that sort of spiritual relation 
which the spirit of a man can discern 
between outside him and the develop- 
ment of his inner life. And if this relation 
is recognised, can we know that God modi- 
fies events so as to address us and educate us, 
and that on thus finds its response and 
reward? To say that physical nature is not 
the domain of prayer, if the words mean any- 
thing more than a barren truism which no one 
would dream of denying, is to assert that in- 
numerable facts and events which have an 
incalculable influence on man’s spiritual life are 
not to enter into his prayers at all—or not in the 
way of petition. 
Shallow, however, as this limitation of the 
inquiry. really is, it comes with a certain air of 
plausibility when we are told that prayer for 
any result that can be expressed in the terms 


* Contem ry Review, October, 1872, Articles b 
r. od kee 7 


ectly sure that 


of physical science is useless. It is true that 
no one would pray that the climate or seasons 
might be or any of the laws of nature 
reversed, and it might appear that such issues 
are involved when we 7 for recovery from 
sickness, or for any kind of external good. 
But it is sufficient to answer that, wherever 
man’s doings can be a factor in the Causation of 
any end sought by prayer, a supernatural ele- 
ment is already at work; the fixed laws of 
nature with their inexorable mathematics are 
subjected to disturbing influences, and we have 
every right to assume that such perturbations 
may be used so as to bring about physical 
changes such as the physical philosopher is apt 
to claim as outside the domain of prayer 
altogether. It may be true, as the Athenoum 
Club writer observes, that as physical science 
advances many objects cease to be prayed for 
which were formerly thought proper for prayer. 
We do not think the illustrations which he 
ives, such as hydrophobia, are quite satis- 
factory : but we quite object to his claim that 
the line of demarcation, as defined by advancin 
science, should be drawn, or that we shoul 
anticipate future scientific developments and 
sophisticate our prayers accordingly. All these 
are matters for individual determination. If 
prayer is spiritual, it may be illogical and un- 
scientificto any extent without harm, and it is vain 
to antedate our knowledge and put a bridle on 
the praying tongue in order to disarm a scientific 
critic, and force a consistency between our con- 
ceptions of natural law and aspirations which 
soar altogether above nature. It is not true 
then that what a man will pry for depends 
“precisely on the extent of his intelligent 
‘acquaintance with the phenomena around 
and within him.“ We can quite conceive of 
a devout physical philosopher praying for many 
things which a less devout physical philosopher, 
equally well informed, or even a physical phi- 
losopher whose devoutneso was cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, would exclude from his prayers. 
We do not suppose that Faraday's prayers 
would have pleased Professor Tyndall or his 
Athenteum friend; nor that Faraday himsaf 
could have answered the scientific objections 
they would have brought against them. The 
fact is these philosophers assume that they 
know what in reality they only half know, and 
it is in exactly the dark sphere that surrounds 
all our knowledge that the spirit of prayer 
moves. The mere physicist is so conscious of his 
knowledge that the scope of his prayer dwindles 
to a vanishing point. On the other hand, 
the most enlightened man may be 80 con- 
scious of his ignorance that he dares 
not put any limitation whatever upon the 
objects which may be fitly iatroduced into his 
prayers. Moreover, the tendency of modern 
science is to bring all events under the concep- 
tion of fixed law. The science of statistics 
aims at finding a numerical expression for every 
conceivable human action, — would tabulate 
the percentage of kisses in the population if it 
could only register a sufficient number of 
instances. Thus, a statistical re eg might 
find very good grounds for objecting to prayer 
for anything affecting character or conduct. 
Indeed, our Athenwum Club monitor seems 
somewhat of this character, and appears to re- 
gard prayer which utters any petition at all as 
objectionable. He professes to show what 
„ prayer may be according to the views of a 
** physicist,” and if we understand him rightly 
he would exclude petition altogether, and never 
ask for any blessing whatever. He can only 
find in prayer an exercise of communion, sub- 
mission and prostration before the Unseen. We 
should like to see a formula of devotions drawn 
1 according to this conception. Perhaps the 
Atheneum Club writer will allow our short- 
hand reporter to take down one or two of his 
own prayers for the benefit of these who wish to 
pray with perfect scientific propriety. When 

o has thus supplied models for men of culture, 
he may perhaps draw up a manual of scientific 
prayers for peasants and working men, and 
women and children. Wecan only say that we 
nevor heard or read any prayers of this type, 
and we are perfectly sure that if prayer is to be 
thus eviscerated, there will not a pulse of 
warm life left in it. 

A third paper is added to these two by Pro- 
fessor Tyn and the prophet of the Athe- 
neum, by Dr. M‘Cosh—a wise and thoughtful 
vindication of the belief in prayer which phy- 
sical science is supposed to undermine. We 
cannot close our own comments more appro- 
priately than by quoting some of Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
concluding words. Referring to the proposed 
hospital experiment, he says :— 

“ The pro made in the letter forwarded by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is evidently regarded as likely to be 
troublesome to religious meu. It they accept, it is 
expected that the issue of the attempt will cover them 
with confusion. If they decline, they will be charged 
with refusing to submit to a scientific test. It may 
turn out, however, that all that the letter proves is an 


utter ignorance on the part of certain scientific writers 
of the kind of evidence by which moral and religious 
truths ate sustained. I believe that the time has come 
when the intelligent public must intimate pretty de- 


cisively that those who bsve excelled in physical —— 


ments are not therefore fitted to discuss 
or religious questions. 

Exactly so! The study of bottles and lenses 
and chemical forces is a noble and useful pur- 
suit, but it may leave the student as much a 
slave to the a of science, which are 
the obverse of the superstitions of ignorance, as 
any benighted being who worships a fetish or 
hugs a charm. 


POPULAR PREACHING.* 


There is no substantial ground for the outcry 
that the pulpit has lost its power. In all tim 
there have been poor preachers, just as in 
times there have been indifferent lawyers; but 
in no time have we been without some few 
great preachers. In every profession the masters 
are exceptional. Decent mediocrity prevails. 
If even now, God often takes a text and 
0 preaches patience,” that is not a service which 
originated in our time, unless George Herbert 
be a prophet where we sincerely believed him to 
be only a poet. But it is quite true that where 
convictions are diffuse, there is a probability 
of our haying but poor preaching; and all the 
tendencies of criticism at present are to loosen 
and thin-down conviction to a mere intellectual 
straining-out of truth—to find faots but figures 
and prophecies but nd symbols of human 
possibilities. Thus culture does in a certain way 
war against powerful preaching. And the pre- 
sumption of culture the preacher must ignore 
either by the very strength of culture in himse 
or by a rarely powerful individuality—as was, 
for example, the case with Dr. Ohalmers and 
with Father Taylor—opposite 

Then, again, it is an historical fact that the 

test preaching—preaching of the very 
ighest order—has usually followed after a 
exjod not only of loose conviction, but of lax 
lite’ We may even venture to assert that there 
is a certain—shall we say necessary inter- 
mittency, if we may 80 P—here as in 80 
many other provinces. Wesley and Whitefie 
for instance, became possible by the deadness 
iritual life and conviction in England at the 
time they lived. The great preacher must 
testify ; and if he has no real evils against which 
to raise his voice, he must invent them, as to 
some extent doubtless did Edward Irving. 

r then, when the critical sense is very 
highly devel , and whilst, at the same time: 
there is a high stazdard, at least, of outward 
morals, as is certainly the character of our own 

„is decidedly the most trying for the pulpit. 

hen we take these things thoughtfully into 
account, we shall, perhaps, be more surpri 

at the amount of good preaching, and the real 


influence of the pulpit at nt, than -at the 
lack of great preachers. We have still our Spur- 
eons and eighs, Vaughans, Guthries, 


hers, Binneys, and Liddons; we must 
add our Talmages! For the book which has 
chiefly led us to these reflections, is the new 
volume of Fifty Sermons,” from this 
remarkable American preacher. What are the 
main elements of his striking success? We 
should say simply three. First, decided conyic- 
tion as to the truth he speaks; next, complete 
simplicity, and homeliness of language; and, 
third, direct and explicit dealings with ordinary 
thi and ing events. tho Fi 
„ Sermons,“ there are few that could be heade 
strietly doctrinal, yet a very complete body o 
doctrine lies honestly deposited in them, ready 
to leap forward to meet the reader who comes 
to the book seeking for such. The sermons are 
mostly practical; short, pithy, antithetical, yet 
never degenerating into artifice; they are full 
of homely illustration and appeal; and a 4 
proportion of them take up and deal frankly, as 
we have said, with passing events and public 
topics. The whole has a very extempore air, as 
though the preacher had paid more attention to 
his matter than his style; but had so tho- 
roughly done this, that when he came to speak, 
his thoughts took to themselves the most effective 
if not always the most elegant forms, without con- 
scious effort—just as sometimes you find your- 
self in congenial conversation uttering your 
thoughts in a way that you cannot approach 
when you take up the pen to record them. Mr. 
Talmage's sermons are Pulpit Talk of a very 
high order. But there is no looseness. The 
theme is perfectly thought out, and care is taken 
to apply every point. His strength is concen- 
trated on this, and repetitions and multiplied 
divisions—the vices of the old-fashioned preach- 
ing—are most carefully avoided. No sermon, 


° Fifty Sermons, By the Rev. T. DE Witt TALMAGE. 
Author of ‘‘Crumbs Swept Up,” &c., &. Delivered in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle. (London: Dickinson.) 
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+ Itis Your Life. By the Rev. J, Banpoun Jom - 
STONE, Warrington, (Strahan.) 
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effective, to our thinking, ially the 
90 d Kitchen-Maid” and Poor Joseph.“ 


good might be done in England by this kind of 
robust, sensible, po 
sincerely hope that 
may induce others to try the same experiment 
as ~ has done, and that they may be favoured 
with a 
of the working classes is more wrapt up in the 
lessons communicated by such men than they 
themselves are yet willing to believe. 


Study of the Anatomy and Physiology of Plants. 
Suitable for beginners. By J. Hutrow BaLrovn, M. D., 


occu 

over twenty minutes in delivery. The old custom 
of starting with a laboured commentary 
on the text is absolutely discarded. Mr. Talmage 

i when by means of 
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; in winter he chooses snow 
when the winter weather 
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Europe he preaches on Paul’s 
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writes in his sermon on the Burn- 
Chicago,”—words which might indeed 
his motto: 
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is -sermons are very 


„Dame Isabel Kerr’s Three Precepts” is also 
excellent. We are persuaded that much 


ular preaching; and we 
r. Johnstone’s little volume 


measure of success. The welfare 
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burgh. (Collins.) Professor Balfour has here given, in 
very clear and simple form as he was so well qualified to 
do—a general idea of the structure and formation of 
plants, in such terms as to admirably suit the mere 
beginner, Messrs. Collins have taken care to have the 
book well illustrated, and it is a manual in every way 
suited for schools. 

Handybook of Medical Information and Advic:; 
containing a Brief Account of the Nature and Treatment of 
Common Diseases. By A PuysiciaN. (Nelson and Sons.) 
Handy-books of medicine are not generally found of 
much account in a crisis, yet they may be useful in some 
circumstances. For one thing they are too general, 
and must be. There is so much that is special in each 
case, even the simplest, that mere general advice is 
often found useless or unavailing. While we say this, 
however, we are bound to admit that the present manual 
seems to have been compiled with care and judgment, 
and is on some points singularly direct and explicit, so 
that it may be found better worth consulting in certain 
cases than some other manuals. 


Sermons on the Occasion of the Death of Norman 
Macleod, D.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) This pamphlet 
contains the four sermons preached at the Barony 
Church and Chapel, Glasgow, on the occasion of Dr. 
Macleod’s death. They are in many respects similar, 
but still varied. That by Dr. Watson of Dundee gives 
the most complete sketch of the man, his character, 
his capabilities, and his work. It is a very tenderly 
finished portrait. The sermon by Dr. Taylor of Crathie 
is a little too much like an ordinary funeral sermon, 
but the preacher gives some bold and fine character 
touches. The sermon by the Rev. C. M. Grant touches 
closely on the missionary work of Dr. Macleod, while 


Mr. Morrison of Dunblane speaks mainly of his fine 


humane character. Dr. Macleod's fullness of heart and 
life—his great characteristic—is referred to by all. We 
judge by Dr. Watson's sermon that a biography of Dr. 
Macleod would reveal several unpleasant things con- 
cerning other members of the Established Church in 
Scotland. 

Hardwickes Science Gossip. October. (London: 
Robert Hardwicke.) We have on more than one ooca- 
sion commended this unpretending monthly to our 
readers. Many of its articles show accuracy and dili- 
gence of observation, and quickness and skill in reason- 
ing. They are also popular articles, for the most part, 
such as may be read by those who have an ordinary 
acquaintance with natural sciences. The present 
number opens with a good paper on the collection and 
preservation of lichens, by the Rev. J. M. Crombie. 
Two brief articles follow; one on “‘A New Species of 
** Protocystis,” and another on Fossil Monkeys.” The 
paper on “‘The Potatoe Disease,” by Mr. Washington 
G. Smith, will be of special interest just now. By the 
student of fungoid growths, the woodcuts with which it 
is illustrated will be examined with care. A Review of 
Evans's Ancient Stone Implements” completes the 
series of longer papers. The Gossip, however—the 
notes of interchange between students and lovers 
‘fof Nature”—are unusually rich this month. Under 
these heads, a good deal of curious and sometimes 
valuable information is given monthly to the reader. 

Origin and History of the New Testament. By James 
Martin, B. A., translator of Keil and Delitasch on 
* the Minor Prophets, Ebrard’s Gospel History,” &c. 
Second Edition. (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Mr. Martin's lecture on The Written Word” is probably 
favourably known to many of our readers. It was 
certain that those to whom it was addressed could not 
rest satisfied with it; they would want to know more 
about the literary history of the New Testament when 
once that lecture had awakened their interest in it. To 
meet such a want Mr. Martin has prepared this little 
volume. It isan admirable “‘ Introduction to the New 
„Testament for Eoglish readers who have not access 
to larger volumes, or could not use them if they had. 
It gives a great deal of trustworthy information in 
simple style and small compass. In addition to the 
matter which belongs to Greek Testament Introduc- 
*‘ tion,” it has a chapter on, The English Bible.” We 
heartily recommend it to village preachers, home 
missionaries, and Sunday-school teachers; it might be 
also very useful in the upper forms in both boys’ and 
girls’ schools. The edition, a copy of which is sent us 
by the publishers, is on fair paper, and printed in good 
type. The price is but half-a-crown. 

The Monthly Microscopical Journal, September and 
October. (London: Robert Hardwicke.) It is not 
often this journal, useful and well-conducted as it is, 
contains much of interest to the general reader. The 
controversies which often go on in its pages between 
microscopists and opticians on such matters as im- 
% morsion lenses, ‘‘angular apertures,” ‘‘ definition,” 
and the accurate expression of magnifying powers, 
though often warm and elegant as theological dis- 
putations, will only be attractive to skilled workers on 
or with the microscops, and to moral philosophers who 
love to see how soon men returu to Hobbes’s state of 
“nature.” But the amount of good work in the 
journal is not to be estimated by its popular in- 
terest. It always contains the result of careful 
labour by highly skilled observers. The September 
number has two papers, one on the Minute 
Anatomy of Two Cases of Cancer,” tho illustrations 
to which are admirably drawn; and another on the 


with Dr. Lionel Beale's article oh the Active Part of 
“the Nerve Fibre,“ will be read with interest by biolo- 
gists. Dr. Beale holds to the notion that the nerve 
current is an electric current, and acutely points 
out some fallacies in the reasoning of the opponents of 
this theory. Dr. Elsberg’s ‘‘ Regeneration Hypo- 
„thesis is an instance of the boldness in speculation 
and use of the imagination,” which so markedly 
characterises so many recent scientific observers. The 
other papers mostly concern the practical working of 
the microscope. The part of the journal headed, 
„Progress of Microscopical Science,” is full of interest- 
ing matter. 

The Insidious Thief. A Tale for Humble Folks. By 
One or THEMSELVES. (Samuel Tinsley.) We do not know 
how far Mr. Samuel Tinsley’s scheme of revolutionising 
the novel market by issuing good novels in cheap, single 
volumes, has succeeded; but it deserved to succeed. 
The first novel he published in this form—Miss Kettle's 
** Mistress of Langdale Hall —was really vigorous-with- 
out loss of naturalness, and presented piquant situa. 
tions together with real skill in character-drawing ; 
and, though the others have not been quite so good, 
still they have not been without considerable merits. 
On the advisableness of admitting into the series what 
many on a first glance will pronounce a ‘‘ temperance 
“tale,” we do not give an opinion; but at once accept 
the book for what it professes to be, and take it on its 
merits. And we are bound to say that it is in some 
respects very powerful, and in no sense the ordinary 
„ temperance tale —if by that is meant a hash of weak 
and unnaturally overdrawn portraits, and long incon- 
sequent sermonisings. This story is carefully written 
and clearly by a practised hand, who knows low life well, 
both in ita worst and ita best aspects, and who can 
artistically select and condense, and thus gain forcible 
dramatic effects, not unrelieved occasionally by a 
self-controlled bumour, which would be sardonic 
now and then, were it not that it is purified by the un- 
mistakable presence of a certain patient wisdom which 
waits for results. Here and there this writer—when 
dealing with certain types, reminds us, in his recurring 
sudden quaintness of touch, of Mr. Henry Holbeach, 
and again in his power of deepening an impression by a 
subtle ro- presente tion of detail of Mr. Farjeon. We 
do not mean to sketch the story, for we wish to send 
our readers to the volume itself, which they could 
read almost in a couple of hours. There is not any 
love in it, which pérhaps, by a few young pecple, will 
be micsed ; but the picture of the club at the Golden 
Horn ; of Thomas Wright, the father and victim ; of his 
wife, in her patient faithfulness ; of Wilton, the sponge ; 
and of Uncle Wood, the genuine Old Salt,” are very 
well done, and all that we are inclined to object to is 
some of the ‘‘ poetical justice” near the end, thongh 
the death of the old grandfather and the last of Uncle 
Wood are touched with a certain pathos. A book of 
this sort should be tested by the whole impression pro- 
duced ; and in this respect it stands the test well— 
better than any other temperance story we remember 
to have read. It is, in truth, valuable also for practical 
hints, and, in the best form sets forth lessons which 
most of us would be better to remember, with regard to 
adverse influences at work among the struggling elasses. 
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NOTANDA. 


The Right Hon. William Nathaniel Massey, the 
Liberal candidate for Tiverton—the borough so long re- 
presented by Lord Palmerston — is no novice in political 
life. Born in 1810, he was called to the bar 1844; be- 
coming Recorder of Portsmouth, 1851. He sat in the 
Commons as M.P. for Newport, Isle of Wight, 1852-7, 
and for Salford, 1857-65. From August, 1855, to 
February, 1858, he filled the office of Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and was Chairman 
of the Committees of Ways and Means, 1859.65. In 
1865, Mr. Massey occupied the responsible post of 
Finance Minister in India, which he held till 1868. On 
his return to England he, at the general election, con- 
tested—in conjunction with Mr. Rathbone—Liverpool 
in the Liberal interest, polling 15,017 votes; Mr. 
Rathbone polled 15,337, the two Tory candidates head- 
ing the poll. Asan author, Mr. Massey is known as the 
writer of ‘‘A History of England during the Reign of 
George III.,” and “Common Sense versus Common 
Law.” The House of Commons contains few men 
practically acquainted with our great Indian Empire ; 
therefore the return of Mr. Massey would make him 
an acquisition to the deliberative power on all such 
questions, and in addition he is known as an authority 
on monetary subjects. 


That very readable trade serial, the Priaters’ Register, 
has an interesting article on the Thuaderer—a titlo, by 
the way, which the Times gained from a series of 
leaders by Captain Sterling, duripg the editorship of 
Mr. Barnes. Some other glimpses behind the scenes of 
Jupiter may also be found in Carlyles Life of 
Sterling,” son of the aforesaid captain, who eventually 
became chief editor, and a man of mark in political and 
literary circles. According to the Register, the principal 
writers on the Tinas staff are, Mr. John Thaddeus 
Delane, editor ; Mr. Stebbings, assistant editor. Leader 
writers, Rev. Canon Moseley, Mr. Leonard H. Courtenay, 
Dr. Gallenga, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Rev. Henry Ware. 


“Theories af Cell-Development,” which, together 


Mr. Delane, we may mention, was bora in 1817 ; called 
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to the bar 1847, and has been editor since 1841. The 
Rev. Canon Moseley is an astronomer of some note, and 
a scientific author of repute, while Mr. Oliphant was 
elected M.P. for Stirling in 1861 ; is a voluminous writer 
on China and Japan, with which he made intimate 
acq while diplomatically engaged. He was 
also for a time lost to society as moving spirit in a new 
community on the picturesque shores of an American 
lake. Mr. John Taylor is the fine art critic ; Mr. Oxen- 
ford, dramatic critic; Mr. T. J. Davidson, musical 
critic ; Captain Hozier, Dr. Russell, Dr. Charles Austin, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. Kelley, and Mr. Broome, are the special 
00 ents. The Irish correspondent is Dr. G. V. 
Patten ; and a frequent contributor of leaders on Irish 
affairs, Mr. O’Connor Morris. Mr. W. B. Simpson 
writes the city article. The chief volunteer contributors 
adopting pseudonyms are :—‘‘ Mercator (or was), Lord 
Overstone ; Viator (or was), Mr. Kinglake ; 
8. G. O.,“ Rev. Lord S. Godolphin Osborne; His- 
toricus” and H.,“ Mr. Vernon Harcourt; C.“ and 
“J. C.,“ Dr. Cumming; C. E. T.,“ Sir Charles 
Trevelyan ; the Hertfordshire Incumbent,” Dean 
Blakesley ; ‘‘ Anglicanus,”” Dean Stanley; An East 
End Incumbent" was Mr. Rowsell. 


A vast fuss was the other day made about the assumed 
Vandalism of Nonconformists in building a church at 
Dereham on the site of a house in which Cowper wrote 
one of his most popular poems. Something similar is, 
however, being hailed as a graceful compliment: a Mr. 
Currie, of Glassmont, Fife, having presented Mr. 
Disraeli with a walking-stick made from wood forming 
the staircase leading to the dwelling-house at Kirkcaldy, 
in which Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of 
Nations,” was born. This is quite as bad as the Dere- 
ham case, perhaps worse, for Cowper had few associa- 
tions with Dereham, while a birthplace is usually con- 
sidered a chief historical association. No stigma need 
attach in either instance, in our opinion, and, like a 
Conservative writer in a contemporary, we trust the 
staircase is large enough to spare a few more aids to 
progression ; only for the sake of consistency let us hear 
no more about the Dissenting Goths of Dereham, who, 
in our opinion, will most worthily and fittingly com- 
memorate Cowper's name by their carrying out the pro- 
posal. Victor Hugo, though past his seventieth year, 
is still vigorously at work in the literary vineyard, and 
it is rumoured we may shortly anticipate poems entitled 
Dieu, a sequel to “La Legende des Sibcles,” and 
„La Fin de Satan.” The indefatigable author has, it 
is stated, also in preparation, Le ThéAtre en Liberté ” 
and “Les Quatre Vents de I' Esprit, so it is evident 
the veteran author, whom Louis Philippe created a peer 
of France, is by no means yet content to rest and be 
thankful on his laurels, amidst the pleasant surround- 
ings of his Guernsey home. 


The articles entitled Protestant Ritualists, which 
excited some attention as they appeared w k by week 
in the Tablet, are now published in the book form, with the 
name of Mr. W. Maskell, M.A., on the title-page. Mr. 
Maskell is well known in theological literature, having 
published “ First and Second Letters on the Position of 
the High Church Party in the Church of England,” and 
other works of the same class. It may also be inte- 
esting to recall the fact that Mr, Maskell was in 1847 
a vicar of the Establishment, and chaplain to the Bishop 
of Exeter ; and on the promulgation of the judgment in 
the celebrated Gorham case, he* entered the Roman 
Catholic Church somewhere about 1850, since which time 
numerous contributions from his pen have done service 
for his adopted religion. Curiously enough, however, 
the issue of Protestant Ritualists” has already pro- 
voked a wrathful and acrid review in the Church Times, 
and the vert is severely dealt with both in a personal 
and literary sense ; that journal, after insinuating that 
at the Vatican Mr. Maskell is looked upon as a very 
doubtful ally, going so far as to say :— 

Accordingly, he has been treated just as a Ribbon 
Lodge in Ireland treats a suspected informer. A gentle- 
man in that somewhat awkward position is simply told 
off to commit the next agrarian murder on hand, and is 
civilly informed that he has no choice between being 
executioner and victim. Then they have him safe. 
eocipal ¢ * . oor a 8 become a 

cannot protest in against an 
eines of hig accomplices, for he is as deep at the N 


Epitome of Reb. 
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On Monday the Queen paid a visit to Braemar. 

The weather was beauti 

Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
reached Balmoral on Wednesday e and were 
escorted by a procession of -bearers—it being 
their first visit to Balmoral since their marriage. 

The Lord Chancellor has gone to Balmoral to 
deliver up the great seal. Sir Roundell Palmer is 
also there to receive it. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales left 
Abergeldie, en route for Chillingham Castle, where 
they are to be the guests of the Earl and Countess 
of Tankerville for some days. Their royal high- 
nesses are expected at Marlborough Boned on 
the 18th. 

There have been four Cabinet Councils during 
the past week, mainly, it is supposed to consider 
the question of the new Commercial Treaty with 


France. Mr. W. E. Forster was absent from the 


meeting on Monday owing to indisposition. 

It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon will leave 
England for Madeira in the spring, the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert having been placed at his 

by Her Majesty. 

e Queen of Holland is — r to arrive from 
the Hague towards the end of this week, and 
——. her sojourn in London will reside at Claridge’s 
H 


The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., is at present 
the vf Mr. Potter, at Pitnacree, Strathtay. 
r. Disraeli will be installed as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, in the month of 
December. 


The Commissioners of Works have caused to be 
erected in Hyde Park a ‘granite pedestal and iron 
standard surmounted by a board, to mark the spot 
where it — bade oy cad Vnged ser we! i 

President Grant’s daughter em in the Scotia 
on Saturday, on her return home. 

The Recorder of Bath has received a pair of white 
kid gloves in token of the absence of any trials at 
the Quarter Sessions, this being the first blank 
calendar since the establishment of the sessions in 
1837. There was also a maiden Quarter Sessions 
at Bath on Monday, the Recorder receiving also a 
pair of white gloves, in presenting which the mayor 
made some remarks as to the satisfactory working 
of the Licensing Act, in which the Recorder 
concurred, 

The Hon. G. Denman, Q.C., M. P., has accepted 
the Puisne Judgéship vacant by the death of Mr. 
Justice Willes. This intment will create a 
vacancy in the re tation of Tiverton. 

Mr. Andrew ie, of Glassmount, Fife, has 
presented to Mr. Disraeli, in appreciation of his 
policy as a statesman, a walking-stick made from 
. 

ing- at Ki y which history assi 
as having been the birthplace of Adam Smith, 
author of the Wealth of Nations.” Mr. Disraeli 
has written acknowledging the gift. 

The Marquis of Salisbury distributed the prizes to 
the su itors in the Oxford Local Exa- 
minations, at the Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Friday, and in the course of a h which he made 
on the occasion said he believed these examinations 
were the best movement yet instituted in the 
encouragement of education, which was — f 
the fact that 35,000 candidates had been examin 

An act of generosity is reported from over the 
— In 1 rise in the price of 

e necessaries e, says an Edinburgh paper, 
several of the banks in that town have presented 
gratuities to their employés. The Royal have 
given fifteen per cent. on their salaries to their staff; 
and the Clydesdale Bank and the Bank of Scotland 
have also given bonuses to a considerable amount. 

The vacancy created at Tiverton by the tion 
of Mr. Denman, M.P., will be con MI. 
Walrond, who contested the seat at the last election, 
will be 1 — 8 He * 
0 ight Hon. W. , who 
— —. 4 cro meeting of the 1 loctens 
on . 

The Bank rate was on Thursday raised from 5 per 
cent., at which it was fixed a week ago, to 6 per cent. 

A coroner's — . Rainow, near Macclesfield, 
has returned a ict of Wilful murder and suicide 
in the case of a young woman named Swift, the wife 
of a callier, who had drowned herself and child, 
eleven months old, in Forge Pool, the previous day. 
The woman attempted to drown a second chil 
two years old, but he scrambled out of the water. 

Mr. Edward Foster, a Preston druggist, has 
been recently convicted, for the fifteenth time, of 
— x to vaccinate his child. He has alread 
paid y 1d. in fines and law charges, but 
still obdurate. The magistrate’s order was again 


repeated. 

‘The inundation of Wrexham collieries is so great 
— — have decided to abandon the 
works, r spending hundreds of thousands of 

in attempting to prevent inundation. 
to relate, the men had just asked for an 
advance of twenty-five per cent. 

The Middlesex magistrates have refused the 

plication of Mr. Baum, the lessee of Cremorne 
— for a music and dancing licence. They 
also refused to grant a licence for music only. 


BaxD or Horz Unton.—An interesting gather- 


ing was held on r evening, in Exeter Hall. 
The senior members of Bands of Hope —who are 
over fourteen of d those in the hall 


years 
were, for the most part, but little over that age, met 
for the distribution of prizes to successful essayists 
upon the subject, The Treatment of Alcohol 
regarded as a Poison, a Medicine, and a Luxury.” 
ifty-séven young people—twenty-seven girls and 
thirty boys—sent in ae and twenty were 
selected for the reception of the prizes in books and 
other articles, of the value of 10s. and 7s. 6d. each. 
After some excellent singing in unison by the 
children, the Chairman, Mr. W. Caine, of Live 
addressed the assembly, dwelling on the e of 
drunkenness, and expressing a feeling that it was 
on the increase. The Rev. G. W. M gave an 
excellent address on ‘‘ Faithfulness,” applying the 
word to instances in which untold benefits have 
arisen from a faithful adherence to tem ce. 
Mr. Martin, M.D., and other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting, and after some more music, the chair- 
man presented the prizes to the youthful essayists, 
who, as they received them, were loudly cheered. 


Several choruses were sung, and a vote of thanks to 


the chairman closed the meeting. 
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Births, Parringes, und Deaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.) 


MARRIAGES, 


ford. No 


TOMLINSON—SUGDEN .—Oct. 9, at East- 

Leeds, by the Rev. Eustace R. Conder MA. Jestoh : 
Edward Tomlinson, of Manchester, to Mary Hannah, 
2 daughter of William Sugden, iron merchant, 


DEATHS. 


BAILLIE.—Oct. 6, at 4, Gower- street, Ipswich, the Rev. 
John Baillie, t years a Christian missionary at 
home and at Kuruman, South Africa, aged 70. 


a 6, * his residence, Bishopston, Bristol, the 

, . Lacy, for many years pastor of Lodge-street 
Chapel, in that city, in his 79th year. 

WARDLAW.—Oct. 9, at his residence, 50, Carlton-hill, St. 
John’s-wood, N. W., the Rev. J. 8. Wardlaw, D. D., from 
congestion 6f the lungs. 


are yoy in- 
Paul Charchyard N 1 er em where 1 
* , to No. 1, 
rr peculiarity of 1 
No Travellers employed. 1 178. 
Baeaxrast. — Errs's Cocoa. — GRaTErut 


Comrortine.—" By a 
laws which govern t 


AND 


* Each packet ; — 
„Jause Epps and Co., Homcopathic Chemists, London.” 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
for evening use. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Garette.) 
An Account, t to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
RaW Ger in Gok ending on Welaastay, 08.9.” 
18SUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issned . £34,734,460,Government Debt.211,015,100 
Gold Coim&Bullion 19,734,460 
ver Bullion .... 


£34,734,460 £34,734,460 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£44,476,518 
Oct. 10, 1872. Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


True Economy is found in buying the best article at the 


Bere: 


dreadful ies, spasms, aud many 
other diseases always hovering round the and infirm. 
Markets, 
— — 
BREAD, Monday, Oct. 14.—The prices in the Metro- 
Wheaten Bread, per abs. loaf, 7d. to 8d., 


are, for 
ousehold Bread, 6}d. to 7d. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, Oct. 14. 


The deliveries of English wheat coutinue small, but we 
have larger arrivals from abroad. English wheat met a slow 
sale this morning, aud we quote a decline of 1s. per qr, since 
Monday last. Foreign wheat was held with firmness, but to 
sell a similar »eduction had to be submitted to. The flour 
trade was inactive, at former prices, Peas 8 up- 
ported previous rates, Barley: both malting ne Same 


iptions were fully as dear. Indian corn was 6d. 


lower. The supplies of oats are large, and prices hens divte 
way 6d. per qr. since this day week, At the ports of we 
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A and Indien corn are the turn | samples of Buglish rapeseed sold steadily at the extreme | N 1. THE SITUATION. 
| CURRENT PRICES. | “WOO, Monday, Oct. 14.-Binee the ‘close of the public (THE COMING WINTER will be one of Trial, 
demand for colonial wool has somewhat subsided ; 9 — ums 
; atten. — = : * N. and the advance ie the Bank re has rather — rales. (THE GENERAL RISE in PRICES, 
n wool transacti ve moderate, — 
e | Puas— we te ag | Shout lata rates * T* DISTURBED STATE of TRADE, and 

. Bitte new. 50 60 87 40 OTL, Monday, Oct. 14—There hes been a moderate | frequent a 

| oe ee of 65 87 41 demand for linseed oil at about late rates. In rape not QTRIKES, 

: re ved * 80 = 87 41 | much business has been doing. Other oils have been quiet. necessitate 

* ih 38 42 TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 14—Market quiet. New J. C. ä 
„ White .. 64 67 ns! te spot, 400, old 44a per owt. Town tallow 44s. net cash. Xr gr rahe and 
SEE — . — ——— — 
AREFUL EFFORT 
31 : 

2 2 Adbertisements, . S 

— > 9 — * EVERT EXPENDITURE PROFITABLE. 
— —| Patronised the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA — * 

1 Ve a N MeSORTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM ll.—_THE REMEDY. 
a 18 21 4. HE WILLCOX and GIBBS is INCOM. 
: 8 61 10 19 EWING MACHINES, 1 PARABLY the best of all Family Sewing Ma- 
From £2 28. to £25. chines, and 5 

8 The only Establishments in London Errors GREAT SAVING of both Time and 

f 8 the opportunity is afforded oney. It pe the 2 7 and incredible 

82 inspecting and comparing MIL SEW IN G and DRES SMAKING, 

every relieving expenditure, and releasing the members 

: N description of ot — 1 from the drudgery of the 

needle. 
of SEWING MACHINES. [AY OF LIMITED MEANS K 
It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of by its assistance, can again enjoy the elegaut leisure 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all of which she hee een deprived by the cares 
purposes. ies of a Family. 

, SMITH end CO., having no interest in selling sny par- HILDREN QUICKLY and EASILY lear: 
ticular Machine, enabled 0 recommend impartially the ' ; og earn 
oan talk titel ,~ cho aut. oa be — offer’ this C to ™ — ond, by its aid, decrease rather 

) GUARANTEE to their Customers ;—Any Machine sold by |. —— ; : 

) them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for an AUGHT IN THE FAMILY 
other kind, without charge for use. igi >» becomes educated in the art of doing household 

: ail J boy , and, . — moon fitted, nee , to me 

' r own ͤ home. e t 
’ SMITH A co., 69, EDAWARE ROAD, |. . becomes the means of rendering the Family 
AND „ ie cone OF HELP FROM WITH- 
an 
4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, E MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE 
HE SECRETARIAT of the BRITISH in the power of all, should changing circumstances 
SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL — 
amongst the JEWS having become VACANT, the Com- A by its aid, 
are open to receive deren a for the mee from =e — og —.— — pee — and that with 
feeling * a in wm objects at ic ue ’ ter satisfactio 
— Salary, ge ig my to be addressed every intelligent — 2 ma ay 
Per Bibs. t to the 8 W. G. Habershon, Esq., 38, Bloomsbury- [THE ARTIZAN’S WIFE > oe 
| — 4 C. „ is enabled to keep her ebildren neatly clad, as well 
| } N ENGLISH COLONY for MINNE- — 
es 0 : ENGL AbD T0 THE WEEKLY INCOME. 
4 = 
3 a 43 6 1. Ho CURED. 
| 4 , 0 : OX and GI SILENT SEWING 
| ; 2 4 4 ai 1 MACHINE is WITHIN REACH OF ALL, since it 
, 4 1 may be had 
POLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. somerset F ENSE, risk, or obligation of 
| —— 2 oh tes anneal ante - : . any kind for 
slow, was firm, at the annexed quota- ON 8 R R 2 A 12 4. — 22 ee Ta, eee S URCHASE, 
Per Sibs. by the LEWISHAM, for 0 nd it can y 
legen „% | of MINISTERS. A PAYMENTS, 
8 4%04 0 5 6 The lend HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the Governors at a cost of only 
: 146 410 5 10 | of this Behool will be held at the LONDON MISSION | (NE SHILLING 
60 6 2 44/! ern tor each for which CREDIT is gi 
: 1214 1 RIVE BOYS to be Biected, Chair to be taken at Se en naan See Caen the 
: 62 658 0 0| 4pm. 5 
4048 JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. . AID FOR 
| an BY INSTALMENTS (weekly or monthly) without 
Skirrox GRAMMAR SOHOOL. from two to four times as W 
— A in the United Kingdom, and 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. e TE 
The Governors will appoint a new Head Master nexr BEFORE PURCHASE, or, should that be denied, 
should be made to the Company direct. 


eed Master must be a Graduate of some University application SO awe vompany direct. — 
within the British Empire, He is not required to be in E IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGA- 
Holy Orders TION to buy the WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE, 


| ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven hes because it has been bad for Heme Trial, nor is any 
been recently reconstituted by the Endowed Schools Com- | + money payment whatever expected, should the Machiue 
gri not be deemed satisfactory. 

Gland Railway | == 


and in direct unication with the most im t mann- : Vv .— PRECAUTION ty re 
facturing towns of Lancashire and the West ot York. ib GENUINE WILILCOX AND GIBBS 
amounte 


income of the School from endowment MACHINE has the 


to about £650 a year. 2 MEDALLION TRADE MARK of the Com- 
course of instruction, which is adapted for pany embedded in ite base, and can only be 


Bo the bulk of whom will not proceed to the Universities, secured of 

wil predominantly of a scientific and literary character. HE DIRECT 
Testimonials to be addressed, not later than the 20th ’ 

November next, to the Clerk to the Governors, from whom a or of their 


. CERTIFIED AGENTS. ss 
JOHN HEELIS, “Guu 


chte, Skipton, Clerk to the Governors. | —TTE-BUBLIO SHOULD ASK”TO SEX 
Skipton, October, 1872. the Agent’s CERTIFICATE for the CURRENT 


without which no Agency is worthy of 


CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR is at coufidence. 

Unerty to SUPPLY uy VACANT, FULPIT with | (NE GENUINE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
: A nn SILENT SEWING MAOHINE is the ouly Machine 

} , AN STAND a THOROUGH HOME 

ANTED, the NONCONFORMIST for TRIAL, freed — all embarrassing liabilities, 


OCTOBER ®st, 1863. ONE SHILLING, and — rrassing.| * 
thanks, would be given for 8 copy by J. F. Alexander, Ducie BEWARE of SHAM OFFERS of FREE 
Gardens, Oxford-road, Manchester. TRIAL, especially those which supply other ma- 


chines in exchange in case the first one tried is 


2 YOUNG LADY, daughter of a Dissentin pe not satiafactory | “a 
a 213 tome 1,248 A Minister, wishes an ENGAGEMENT as GOVE NSCRUPULOUS. DEALERS often send 
} owe tons NESS in a school or family. Acquirements, English, Music, out The Willcox and Gibbs Machine purposely 
, 513. bags Freach, German, and, if required, singing. Satisfactory put out of order, 0 as to secure its rejection in 
boxes from Amsterdam. Kent pg a per | references.—Address, Alpha, Ford House, Little Hadbaw |) . favour of some other machine! 
ton; Essex regents, 120s. to 150s. ; 115s, to 140s. [ Herts. Tur PUBLIC HAVE TWO SAFEGUARDS 
—A new —The Medallion Trade Mark and the Agent’s Cer- 
cloverseed have appeared —quality 6 nner cate of Agency for the Current Year 
fixed to quote accurately. German gy ye an. ud FOR PRICE LIST (gratis and post 
seeds were Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-atreet, W. free) which contains every information, 
The best Patients attend at 227, Gray's-inn-road, King’s-cross, nn — . —— 
rather more inquiry Mondays aud Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on ILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING 
realised very full Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six MACHINE CO, 
held somewhat till Nine 0 CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 
LONDON. 


Free to the neceesitous poor; payment required from 5 
—: 3 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


ij 


5. REGENT STREET, W. 
> J 


i 
4 


Ocr. 16, 1872. 
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INISTERIAL ASSISTANCE.—An in- 
fluential C tional Church in a Provincial City 

in a salubrious neighbourhood NEEDS the services of a 
MINISTER as Sunday Evening Lecturer. For particulars 


—— 13138 of T. T. Curwen, Esq., Chauge- alley, 
MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Vice-MasTer— 

Rev. RQBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E-, B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and 8 ym of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. IS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors o! 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
— 9 Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 

c., Kc. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 

of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 


\ 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tuurspay, 
26th September. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, st the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 2.A., Lee, S. E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
iret Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

caus? College, London; Fellow of University College, 
on. 


Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esq, Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A,, and Prizeman of Corp. 
Christi Co „Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry 

HENRY TAYLOR, ry English. 

HERMANN OMNI , Esq., Certificated by the Im- 

Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and Foreign Languages. 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 

Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec, 

8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 
Mr. Verney's Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 
The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 
The 1 are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and unlimited. 
Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


— 
—V— — — — — — 


— 2 — 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
tsaisted by superior English aud Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


ELLE VUE HOUSE, HERNE BAY. 
COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 

The house is a large mansion, facing the sea; the accom- 
modation ample and superior; the domestic arrangements 
replete with every comfort. Education thorough, Inclusive 
terms, 50 Guineas; Parlour Boarders, 60 Guineas.—Address, 
the Principal. 

IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
SS. English are taught. Tne junior classes 
arc 

A 


y ladies on the Pestalozzian system. 
new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the „ The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 
The next Term will Commence on the 18th of September. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BE&CHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN Tuvurspay, Sept. 19th. 


YictoRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 


LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 


Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for — and other 4 — — 4 Values 
or eve ur —26, sbury- , Moorgate- 
ie Ty purpose ry-P rga 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


The COMMITTEE of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION would earnestly invite all Christian Ministers, Sunday- 
School Teachers, and other Friends of the Young, to observe the following arrangement for UNITED PRAYER for our 


Sunday-Schools, on 


LORD’S DAY, OCTOBER 20, 


AND 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


That on Lord’s-day morning, October 20, between seven and eight, all Teachers should offer Special Prayer, in private, 


for God's blessing upon their work; es 


ially in the conversion of their scholars to Himself. 


That in the afternoon of the day, the usual services should be varied, and each school gathered for prayer, the proceedings 


being interspersed by suitable addresses. 


in the evening of the day, the Teachers meet for Prayer either before or after Public Worship. 
That on Monday, October 21, between seven and eight . u., all Teachers should again offer Special Prayer in private, 


for God's blessing upon their work. 


That in the course of the day the Female Teachers of each School should hold a Prayer Meeting. 
That in the evening, a Special Prayer Meeting should be held by every Church on behalf of the Sunday-school, suitable 


and stirring addresses 
The Committee than 
PRAYER FoR Our SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and have 


ng intermingled with the prayers. 
kfu 


lly acknowledge the hearty response given to the suggestion made by them for Untversat 
reason to believe that the Seasons arranged for will be observed by 


their fellow-labourers, not only throughout the United Kingdom, but also on the Continent of Europe, in America, in the 
Colonies, and in many other parts. “ Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.“ 


56, Orp Barter, Lonpom, E.C. 


WILLIAM GROSER, 
AUGUSTUS BENHAM, 
FOUNTAIN J. HARTLEY, (¢ 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, 


Hon. Secretaries. 


THE LONDON AND GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. ane | 1 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


837, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M.. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., GC., M. P. 


large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director. 


— — — — — — 


ATIONAL PROVADENT 
INSTITUTION, 

48, Gracechurch-street, London, E. C. 

ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Established 1835. 


EXTRACT FROM LAST REPORT. 

During the year 960 pro s were submitted to the 
Board, amounting to £463,200. The number of Policies 
issued were 702, assuring £358,400, the premiums thereon 
amounting to £11,842 per annum. 

The Balance-sheet for the year shows the Receipts, after 
allowing for the Reductions of the premiums, to have been 
£356,75) 12s. Od. The amount paid for Claims and Surren- 
ders £206,287 16s. 8d., Annuities £3,100 Is. 2d., and all 
the expenses of management (including commission) 
£21,014 5s. Id., being less than 5 per cent. on the Gross 
Annual Income, and a balance of £126,349 9s. Id. carried to 
the Accumulated Fund, increasing it to £3,101,086 10s. 6d., 
which is invested on Mortgage of Real Estate and other 
Securities, including £259,044 advanced on Loan to members 
on the security of their Policies. u 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on application. 

HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


MUTUAL 


October 10, 1872. 


Bre EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DiREcTors, 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Buunell, Peter, * Starling, Ro B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 


Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq., 

Phillips, George, Esq. M. D. Lond. 

ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 

Soricrrons— Messers. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R.. 
Surazon—John Mann, Esq. 

AcTUARY AND AccCoUNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. IA. 
This Company has been established a quarter of a century, 
It has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now in 

force, assuring an te sum of TWO MILLION 

EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 

POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION, 

It has paid in claims £473,856. 

At the last valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was so 
satisfactory that the Directors were enabled to retura to the 
Members the sum of £48,760, 

Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, ali the 
profits belong to the Members. 

The aggregate of the bonuses so appropriated amounts to 
£242,156. 

It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 

Prospectus, copies of the last Report and Balauce-sheet, 
and all needful information, may be obtained on application 
to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


ON DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCR 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomebury, W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 

Sce Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends. J. 
Ronxars, Bourne. ; 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome, 

After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Karncugr, 
Toronto, C. W. 


— - - --—- — — —— 


608 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evston-road, Kitna’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon, Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s.6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract Fprom Visitors’ Boor, 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


“ One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels 
in the three kingdoms.” — The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by 
repeated visits, we are happy to 
be able to testify to the exceeding 
comfort of this hotel. We have 
much pleasure in recommending 
it.“ — The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 

“An establishment remarkable 
for its able management, reason- 
able c es, an neral com- 
fort.”—Bell’s Life, June 17, 1871. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, 40, 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. V. 


Don 710 MACHINERY. 


Bradford’s “Vowel” Washing Machines—“ Premier” 
Box Mangles—Wringers and Mangles—“ Norwood” Goffer- 
ing Machines—Laundry requisites of every description— 
Household Bone Crushers Index Key Cabinet. 

Sewing Machines: —“ Royal Anchor,” Lock-stitch, £5; 
“Fleet Anchor,” single thread, £3 38. Bradford's 42s. 
Machine, single thread ; Knitting Machines. * 

Coffee Mills— Coffee Roasters—Sausage and Mincing 
Machines — Knife Cleaners— Fork Cleaners—Egg Whisks— 
Bread-making Machines — Bread Cutters—Flour 
Cinder Sifters—Hox and Barrel Churns. 


THOMAS BRADFORD and CO,, 63, Fleet-street, 
London, and Manchester. 


KINAIAN“s LL 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 

very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
rfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy, Note the words— 


“KINAWAN'’S LL” 


on Seal, Label, and Cork, 


Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
xford-street, W. 


WHISKY. 


rer j 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE.| BURN the “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
B PATENT SAFETY MATCHES on SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 
BRYANT AND MAY'S Ss TD BVEBERVYTYWHERE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. , , 9 
Baraxr AND May's JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
PATENT 1 00 ve. ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR f 
Barar AND MAY'S ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES EsTaBLisHED 1760. 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
B2xYANT AND Mars 107, STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
PATENIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. FINE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF | TRON CHURCHES, TRON BUILDINGS, . 
ne a ASK FOR LIEBIO “COMPANYS. EXTRACT of ON IRON ROOFING. | 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


AMUE L BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E 


A IED PRICE LIST. 


n 
I 
178.6d.| 256. — 
7888 
1 
G = p= 
T Tos. 1. — 

„ 

21 


self-measuremeut sent free. 
Ct SSIFIED PRICK LIS T. 
Trov- | Wafer-!| Bors“ 
. SERS. CoaTs. | Surrs. 


— — 


I 


3 


12s. 6d. 


BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 
Hill, London. 
DINNEFORD’S 

FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild t for constitutions 


expecially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Ha 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 
Primrose, 298. Derby Bright, 29s.; Barnsley, 29s. ; Kitchen, 
28; Hartley, 27s. ; Steam, 27s.: Nuts, 26s.; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Netcash. Delivered ee 
screened. Depten, Righter and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 


E.; Beauvoir Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 

| Family. Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 

For prices, see daily —Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
= for dressing Laces, Li , &e. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


at inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


— — a — — H— — — — — 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARD OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
\ and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
throughou 


by all Dealers in Sauces t the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 

And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE =“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & K. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„Ute no other. See name on each Tablet. 
USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation - the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironm „e., in Boxes, |s., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


URE CURES by Da. LOCOCK’S PUL- 

MONIC WAF —From Mr. Shaw, M.PS., 
5, Charles-street, Hull.—“ They are an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders of the breath and lung. To clergymen, singers, 
and public speakers, they are à perfect boon.’ The Wafers 
give instant relief in Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


K AYES WORSDELL’S PILLS. — An 
anxious t, distressed at the sufferings of his 
child, having tried several Family Pills during three sne- 


cessive days, had a box of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


eng to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 
y have been used in that family ever since. 


Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous 
Pains. taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists * 


1s. IId. per box. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Pateut Medi- 
eines, at 18. IA d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


Every description of Iron Building, to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 

A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 

Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 

bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 

benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 

of absence from home, and are ing the surest means of 

giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


PTUDMAN'S SEA SALT invigorates the 
and 


system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 
— surest way of oe a. neuralgi yey 
ee gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ec. in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. . 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 
to CAUTION the Public against 
r 
t, are man ri vending 
Ns of the above article. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE”’ 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 


Restores the Human — pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER ’”’ 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Ss 
The Proprietor 
being im l upon by 
view of derivin 
SPURIOUS IMITATI 


Sold by all le 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recom by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
— ion — Old Chanee (fe erly of 67, 
t. 5 orm ty 

St Paul’s), London. . 


CONVULSIONS IN 
TEETHING. 


None but anxious methers know the real worry of the 
“teething time,” aed the nursery has no worthier or more 
innocent adjunet than 


MRS. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
which, easily applied to the infant’s gnms, relieves the 
pain and ents convulsions. The experience of half a 
century has made the article extremely popular. None 
genuine without the name of Barelay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon-street,” is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 
2s. 9d. a bottle. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 

Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was reli wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 


inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 

O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
illa is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 

most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 

disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 

In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 11s. Od. Pills and 

Ointment, each in boxes, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., by pet for 

15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Dru s. 8 Depot, 


131, Fleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” | 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred and r 
1 


Applications to participate in the 


Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
inisters’ Widows. 

ofits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st March. Address, the Rev. J. T. 
IGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, S. E. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 


much admired. Chea 
“PSALMS and 
the West Indies. 


Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 


YMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.” — Eclectic Review. 
We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits, We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magasine. 
“ The arran 


t is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 


The Editors have laboriously 


collected the best materials for praise- worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy 


a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist, 


Stan 


“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 
Edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominationa] title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, — London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order. Prospectuses, with 


full particulars, sent on application. 
Badge-row Chambers, E. C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


NTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 

BOOKS, and — requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account s required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. ial Seals 
Designed and Execi.ted—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fileet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S.E. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightfal to write upon. --- 
9 ni * l 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. . 

m. packets, containing six varieties, post free One 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 

of Wales, Dressi Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, aud 


Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


* EMARKAB LE, very remarkable, 
indeed,” are the effects of 1 


Saline in preventing and curing Smallpox, Fevers, Skin 
Diseases. ially refreshing ae during hot 
weather. by all Chemists, and the 5 


118, Holborn-hill, London. 


(MEARE'S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 
CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. : 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS iring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the fall ing peculi and 
advantages :— Ist. 2. application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with = comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
cs inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
satisfaction in thus recommending.”—-Church and 
by the f 5 

College, Surgeon to King’s Col 

ie, K to the Royal 


Descriptive Circular may be had , and the Truss 
i fail ) can be 1. post, ou send- 
i the body, two inches below the hips, 


Mr, WHITE N 
Price of a Single Truss, 1Gs., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 818. 6d. 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


an 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
- 16. each. 82 
John White, ufacturer, 228, Piceadily, London. 


With Portrait carefully engraved on Steel, 


EMORIALS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 

of the Rev. W. B. MACKENZIE, M. A., late In- 
cumbent of St. James’, Holloway. By the Rev. Gorpon 
CauttTurop, M. A., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury. Now 
ready, published at 6s., crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster-buildings, London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 


HE SIN of MAN and the LOVE of GOD. 
By the Rev. Wittram R. CLARK, M.A., Vicar of 
Taunton, Prebendary of Wells. A New Volume of Mission 


Sermons. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d., 


The HINDRANCES to the WORK of the 
CHURCH in the WORLD: a Course of Sermons by 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. E. H. Plamptre, 
Rev. W. Walsham How, Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, Arch- 
deacon Sandford, Rev. W. R. Clark, Rev. G. C. Harris, 
and Rev. M. F. Sadler. 

“These Sermons are interesting, and all highly charac- 
teristic of their respective authors.”—Church of England 
Sunday-school we. 

Crown vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 


The CHURCH and her SEASONS: being 
Snort Readings for Churchmen. By the Rev. G. E. 
Hrenetr M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Congleton. 


A New Edition (Fifth), fsep. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Rev. W. 
WatsHam How, M. A., Hon. Canon of St. Asaph, 
Rector of Whittington, Shropshire. 

Fscp. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d., 


AIDS to CHRISTIAN EDUCATION : being 
a Brief Manual of Christian Doctrine and Practice. 
By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrretton, M.A., Vicar 
of, Hagley, Hon. Canon of Worcester. 


W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster-buildings, London. 
HARMON US, Giipert L. Baver. 


Improved ENGLISH NUFACTURB, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


URIALS “ DECENTLY and in ORDER,” 
with new pattern elegant hearse and broughams 
¢ for mourning Careful supervision of 
etails. Well-conducted men. ictly economical charges. 
Now largely patronised and giving universal satisfaction. 
For estimates and copies of testimonials, address, or 
inquire of, the Secretary of the Reformed Funerals Company 
(Limited), 15, Langham-place, London, W 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in 72 Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
tead of such remedies, which yield — 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. — h, * — mee a says: 
—*I have repeatedly o very rapidly invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium aid squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. d by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. 9d, 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, 1 a a 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


— 


— 


ORDER IT ORDER!!! 


ORDER! 
T H E B EBeB AVE”: 
THE PEOPLE’S PAPER. 


Conducted by George Potter. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE BEE-HIVE contains weekly contributions from many 
emineut writers upon Social and Political 
ö of deep interest to Working 

en. 

THE BEE-HIVE is the advocate of Trades’ Unions and 
Combinations of Workmen. 

THE BEE-HIVE is in favour of Conciliation and Arbitre- 
tion in Trade Disputes. 

THE BEE-HIVE encourages the Short Time Movement 
and Saturday Half-holiday. 


THE BEE-HIVE supports Co-operation and Partnerships of 
Ladustry. 


THE BRE-HIVk urges the erection of Im Dwelli 
for the Working — of 
THE BEE-HIVE is in favour of Universal, Free, and Un- 


sectarian Education. 


THE BEE-HIVE advocates Technical Instruction Classes 
for Artisans. 


THE BEE-HIVE advocates Public Recreation Grounds for 
the People. 


THE BEE-HIVE supports Working Men's Clubs and Free 
Libraries. 


THE BEE-HIVE advocates Land Tenure Reform. 
THE BEE-HIVE is in favour of the Reclamation of Waste 


nds. 


THE BEE-HIVE is for Co-operative Agriculture. 


THE BEE-HIVE claims Direct Representation of Labour 
in Parliament. 


THE BEE-HIVE urges Ex of Elections from Candi- 
dates to Constituents. 


THE BEE-HIVE is for a Reform of the House of Lords. 


THE BEE-HIVE advocates Financial Reform and a Free 
Breakfast Table. 


THE BEE-HIVE is the Organ of Trade Societies. 
THE BEE-HIVE exposes the Grievances of the Coal 
Miners. 


THE BEE-HIVE advocates the Ten Hours Bill for the 
Cotton Operatives. 


THE BEE-HIVE reports the Proceedings of Trades’ 
ou ° 


THE BEE-HIVE reports the Movements of the Railway 
Servants. 

THE BEE-HIVE advocates the Claims of the Postal and 
Telegraph Employ és. 

THE BEE-HIVE takes interest in the movements of the 
Agricultural Labourers. 

THE BEE-HIVE reports all Trades Movements, 


THE BEE-HIVE contains a Weekly Miscellany of Enter- 
taining and Instructive Family Reading. 
THE BEE-HIVE is the PEOPLE’S PAPER. 


THE BEE-HIVE suovutp se Reap spy Everysopy. 
THE BEE-HIVE may be Ordered of any NewsacGenrt. 


THE BEE-HIVE may be had at the Railway Bookstalls. 


THE BEE-HIVE is sent Post Free for One Year for Six 
Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE BEE-HIVE is a good Medium for Advertisements. 


THE BEE-HIVE OFFICE is 10, BOLT-COU RT, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHE 
PUBLIC SINGERS, a 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened ——— by drinking the above. 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


“ OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cure WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT 


BLOOD 234 
and clearing the impurities, 
recommended 


urvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 


Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glanduler 1 | 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 1 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. Pp 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and im cases containing six 
bottles, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanent cure in 
the t majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 
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MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. With 2 Steel Portraits, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
* „ iefly of the 


MINISTERIAL VICTORY and ites 
er 


Rochester, Sept. 29, 
1872. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Lord. ls. | 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY ; or, 


Sans. Translated from the French of 
OND ABOUT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVID. 
SON. Crown 8vo, (Immediately. 


MARGERET. By O. C. Frasen-Trrizer, 
Author of Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIENTIFIC 
CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION to RELI- 
GION. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. By the 
Hon, ROVEN NOEL. Small 8vo. 
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WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By Gzorc 
MACDONALD, LL.D, Popular Edition. In 1 vol, 


crown (Immediately. 
“ This beautifal ; . 
Macdonald's g circle —— 2 — os ” 
FIELD FORTIFICATION. By Major 


Kwouitys. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


“IT IS YOUR LIFE”: Preaching for the 
People. By the Rev. J. BARBOUR JOHNSTONE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Life. By EDWARD GAR- 
ions of a Rethed Life.” 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Digry of 
+ Officer , . Preface 
8. de D.D. Master o N rt 


parte statement, more can 
the scientific spirit is more evident.” 


r and fairness ; the presence of 


STRAHAN & O0., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


TEX SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Epitors, 
Dr. GUTHRIE and Dr. BLAIKIE. 


(YROOKED PLACES : a Story of Struggles 

and Hopes. By Epwarp Garrett; and a New 
Serial Story, by the Author of “ The Cotta 
Family,” are sppearing in the New Volume of THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which ns with the 
Ocroser Part, Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


ARL SHAFTESBURY, Dr. Gothrie, Dr. 
W. G. Blaikie, and Dr. John Ker are arta Ty 
the New Volume of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
which begins with the Ocroser Part. 
Dre HOWSON, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Rev. 
Canon Tristram, Rev. Canon Miller, Rev. A. W. 
Thorold, and Rev. J. C. 15 are contributing 
New Volume of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
which begins with the Ocroser Part. 


R. RALEIGH, Dr. Rigg, Dr. H 
Macmillan, Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, and Rev. Aletan 
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THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which ins with 
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HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
56, Ludgate-hill, London ; and all Booksellers. 


CHURCH REFORM. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, 


Tun RATIONALE of CHRISTIANITY. 


h 


——— — 


A little volume characterized by the display of 
a variety of i qualities. It abounds in traces of 
sound scholarship, pai ing refiection, and a very remark- 
able power of closel thought. Written in a style at 
once perspicuous ned, it is written also in a spirit con 


ciliatory, and, as becomes its title, eminently Christian.”— 
Edinburgh Courant. | 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


HE ARGUMENT of the EPISTLE to the 

HEBREWS. By the late Geonce Srewarp, 
Anthor of the “ Mediatorial Sovereignty of Christ.’ 

4 T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams 
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merous Engravings. Imp. Io, 4s., cloth. 
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of a Useful Life. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
2a. cloth; 3s., extra cloth, 


Miriam Rosenbaum: a Story of Jewish 


Life. By the Rev. Dr. Epsnsnzia, Author of Robbie 
ay Mother.” With Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 


Margaret’s Choice. By the Author of 
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8 ora to, aah pilt t, ith Engravings. 
Pleasant Hours with the Bible. Second 
Series. ure Queries on Various Subjects, and 
Answers to the same. In Two Books (one for the use of 
Swe , the other for the Teacher). Dvo, 2s. 6d., 


Pictures for Our Pets. Profusely Dlus- 
trated. Part I. Home and Country Scenes. Part II. 
Natural History. Small 4to, 28. each Part, in fancy 
boards ; complete, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Old Paths for Young Pilgrims. 24mo, 
ls., cloth, 


My Little Corner: a Book for Working 
People, Mothers’ Meetings, &c. With Engravings, fscp. 
Svo, ls. 6d., cloth. 

New Series of Monthly Volumes for the 


YOUNG, at ls. No. XVII. Fanny the Flower Girl. 
By the Author of “Soldier Frits.” No. XVIII. 
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Lizzie Blake. With Engravings. Ro 
18mo, ls., cloth; 18. 6d., extra cloth. yal 


TRACTS. 
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No. 0808, 2s. per 100. 
SOUNDING BRASS. Narrative Series. No. 1199. 3s. 
per 100. 
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“EVERY WEEK” SERIES. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. 1s, per 100. 
No. 301. 88 302. „I must die some 
time.”—No, 303. Fading Leaf.—304. Made for Some- 
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London : igi Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, stiff paper covers, 1s. 6d., cloth, 2s., 


RESENT-DAY LECTURES to a 
3 CONGREGATION. By T. Harwoop 
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